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County Procrepincs. The proceedings of a 
large number of Institutes and Associations have 
accumulated onourhands. Next monthand the month 
after, we shall get through the list ; and then a new 


practice will be adopted in this department of the) 


Journal's contents. 


GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE. 


The whole of the educational portion of Governor 
Packer's late annual message, will be found in this) 


number. Itis sound, judicious, and touches the right 
points. Clearly perceiving the necessity of schools! 


for the training of teachers, it urges the Legislature | 
to hold out the certainty of State aid to such institu-| 
tions as shall be established under the Normal act of| 
1857 ; it advises the best, and in fact the only mode, | 
of causing the County Superintendency to effect that | 
reformation in all the counties, which it has already | 
produced in many, viz: the selection and payment | 
of competent officers ; and it suggests an increase in| 
the annual State appropriation to common schools, 
placing the claim upon the true grounds. 

It is to be hoped that so much of these recom- 
mendations as contemplates legislative grants, will be 
carried into effect, the present winter. If so, they 
will be the summer shower on the parched earth, 
giving beauty and growth and fruitfulness, where 
there now are weakness and dread of failure. Let 
the “June frosts” so often alluded to in this Jour- 
nal be remembered ; and let legislative liberality 
come in aid of the noble efforts that have been made 
by the people for their schools. 





Lennsylvania Srhool Hournal, 


‘to the teachers, but the si hools : 


The suggestion to the triennial conventions of Di- 
rectors, in reference to the selection of County Su- 
perintendents, is wise and well-timed. Its adoption 
will be invalnable to the vital interests committed to 
their almost absolute control; and it is sincerely 
hoped that they may realize its importance. Teach- 
ers, too, have an influence, as well as a duty in this 
matter. Undoubtedly, just in proportion to the stand- 
ing and success of each, is the weight of his opinion, 
with his Board of Directors, on this as well as any oth- 
er subject of school interest. Of course, dictation by 
teachers, either individually or collectively, is not re- 
commended ; but each may, with perfect propriety, 


‘urge the appointment of the best man in the profes- 


sion, within the county, as an act of justice not only 
and, based on these 
grounds, no judicious director will fail to give due 
weight tothe demand. If the right course be adop- 
ted in this matter, next May there is no act within 
the province of the officers of the system, during the 
ensuing three years, that will more beneficially affect 
the schools. 

In his veto of the bill “extending the limits of the 
Borough of Beallsville, in Washington county,” also 
in this number the Governor, shows himself to be a 
watchful guardian of the common school system, and 
puts the subject on the right ground. 





STATE SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT. 

The annual report of the Hon. H. C. Hickok, 
Superintendent of common schools, for the year end- 
ing on the Ist Monday in June, 1859, will also be 
found in this number. It is an able and satisfactory 
document; but as each has read, or will read it for 
himself, we shall neither repeat its statisties, nor re- 
mark on each portion of it, at length. 

The Superintendent concurs with the Governor in 
his suggestions for the improvement and benefit of 
the system. He also strongly and ably urges the 
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propriety and necessity of a State appropriation to 
County Institutes. Every observant and well in- 
formed friend of the system will cordially support this 
application ; and we give it as our unhesitating opin- 
ion, that the amount asked for, could, in no other 
way, be appiied so as to effect as much good to the 
schools. 

Other suggestions of changes in the school law are 
made, which seem judicious, except, perhaps, that in 
reference to the relief of County Superintendents, 
from an undue amount of labor, in fhe larger coun- 
ties. It is not clear that the time for legislative ac- 
tion in this matter, has yet arrived. The fact that 
the chief officer of the system only recommends that 
the practice of employing temporary assistants in 
the larger counties, be legalized, as an expedient to 


be occasionally resorted to, seems to show that | 


though the evil is felt, the true guide in our school 
affairs—ex perience—has not yet worked out a gene- 
ral and adequate remedy. 

Our own hope in the matter is, that the new corps 
of officers, to be elected next May, (which we hope 


will retain every good Superintendent now in the ser- 


vice,) will bring up the office as it now is, in every 
county, to its full working power, during the first year 
of their term; and that then, they, with the State 
Superintendent, will see the way clearly in recom- 
mending to the legislature, based upon results and 
facts, the details of an amendment on this subject, 
which shall meet the wants of every section, without 
hazarding the integrity or responsibility of the office, 
or any power found on full trial, to be good. These 
suggestions have reference to the adoption of no par- 
ticular remedy for the difficulty ; because, if now call- 
ed on for a project, we should be unable to comply. 
Even the County Superintendents themselves, are 
believed to differ widely on the point. 

Another reason for delay, is found in the fact, that 
school visitation by district secretaries, acting as 
district superintendents by order of Directors, seems 


likely to become a general and most useful portion | 


of our county school machinery. If so, the County 
Superintendents’ visits need not be so frequent as 
now contemplated by the school law; and the ques- 
tion may then present itself, whether two or more 
adjoining small counties, or counties with few schools, 
may not be combined into ene Superintendency, to 
the saving of money and the increase of efficiency : 
thus equalizing the county districts by a decrease in 
their number, rather than equalizing labor by an 
increase of salaried county officers. In this case, the 
money saved would be most appropriately and bene- 
ficially applied to compensate the labors of township 
secretaries, when acting as District Superintendents. 
The idea is at least worthy of consideration ; and if 
it, or any better one not yet suggested, be brought 


out by delay, we shall have no cause for regret. 
The reports of the County Superintendents attach- 








examined; and therefore few remarks should be 
made. They appear to be gradually assuming, un- 
der the requirements of the Department, a metho- 
dical form, and to be confining themselves within a 
convenient and readable compass. It is noticeable 
that in some of the counties, and those not always the 
large ones, it is not explicitly stated that the schools 
have all been visited, even once, by the Superinten- 
dent. It ought never to be forgotten that this 
officer has two duties that are not to be omitted or 
neglected for any other, under the law as it now is: 
1. The Examination of Teachers ; 2. The visitation 
of the schools; and that the devotion of his time to 
any otker, to the neglect of either of these, is a vio- 
lation of his duties. 


THE COLLEGES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

| Ata meeting of representatives of several of the 

‘colleges of the State, lately held at Harrisburg, the 

following memorial was adopted, and has been pre- 

sented to the Legislature : 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 

GENTLEMEN :—The petition of the undersigned, 
representatives of several of the Colleges of Pennsyl- 
vania, humbly sheweth : 
| 1. That the duty of making suitable provision for 
the education of the people, is a constitutional duty 
which has ever been deemed one of the highest func- 
tions of the State. In accordance with this, provision 
is made by law for the support, in every neighborhood, 
of Common Schools; and Seminaries and Colleges 
have been created, to meet the demand, for the high- 
er grades of education. 

2. While Academies and other intermediate schools 
are organized on a self-supporting principle, the Col- 
leges of Pennsylvania (as well as all American Col- 
leges) are organized on a scale of liberality which 
practically puts them on the basis of Free Schools. 
This is done to harmonize them with our republican 
institutions, that the rich may enjoy no exclusive ad- 
vantages over the poor, and that superior talent, 
wherever found, may have the opportunity of devel- 
opment, for the public service. 

2. In accordance with this principle, the Colleges 
of the State, though deriving their corporate exist- 
ence from the legislative power, and recognized by 
the same as an indispensable part of the great sys- 
tem of public education, have drawn their foundations 
and endowments chiefly from private liberality, aided 
by .ocecasional pecuniary appropriations from the 
State, when their necessities required. All such ap- 
propriations, however, have been withheld for many 
years. This change of policy, it is believed, was 
forced upon the State by the necessities of the pub- 
lic credit, in the commercial embarrassments of 1838 
40 

4. It is believed, however, that the time has fully 
come, when the Commonwealth may salely return to 
her ancient policy of rendering assistance to her Col- 
leges. ‘The public Treasury was never before in a 
more healthy state. These institutions have now 
been left for more than twenty years unaided, to ren- 
der their valuable services to the public, and to 
struggle with all the embarrassments of inadequate 
support. These embarrassments have been ‘greatly 
aggravated by the late commercial revulsion oomugl 
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which the country has passed, by which the funds, 
which private liberality had supplied as partial en- 
dowments to some of these institutions, have been 
placed in jeopardy, and in others greatly depreciated 
in value. 

5. In view, therefore, of their necessities, and in 
consideration of valuable services rendered to the 
Commonwealth in educating the people ; supplying, 
also, the fountains of instruction for all grades of 
schools, from the highest to the lowest ; and to ren- 
der the Colleges of Pennsylvania efficient, so that 
the character of the State for learning and intellec- 
tual cultivation may be sustained, and our sons not 
sent abroad to obtain their education in other States, 
where Colleges are more liberally endowed ; we hum- 
bly petition your honorable body, to take into con- 
sideration the condition of the Colleges of the Com- 
monwealth, and of your liberarity, to give them such 
pecuniary assistance as their necessities demand. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever 
pray. 

C. Cotuixs, 

President Dickinson College. 
H. L. Bavucuer, 

President Pennsylvania College. | 
EK. V. Gernart, 

President Franklin and Marshall College. 
J. R. Loomis, 

President University at Lewisburg. 
H. M. Jonunson, 

Professor Dickinson College. 
Moses M’CLEaN, 

Pres’t. Board of Trustees Penn'a, College. 


Washington and Jefferson Colleges in Washington | 
couuty, Allegheny College in Crawford, Lafayette 
College in Northampton, Westminister College, in 
Lawrence, and the University of Pa., Phila., were not 


represented, but are supposed to favor the movement. 

It is not known whether the Western University 
in Allegheny county and Madison College in Fayette 
county,—are now in operation as Colleges, or join in 
the application. The only other collegiate institution | 
known to be in operation is the Friends School at, 
Haverford. Thus, there are eleven Colleges in the, 
State known to be in activity, and probably two or 
three chartered institutions dormant. | 

This movement by our active collegiate institu-| 
tions, marks a prominent and interesting point in| 
our educational progress. As such it should receive, | 
if we rightly understand it, the attention and support | 
of every advocate of the general diffusion of knowl-| 
edge. But, while admitting the force of the demand 
and the soundness of most of the reasons adduced in| 
its favor, we differ as to two of the facts stated in the’ 
memorial. 

It is true, that since “the commercial embarrass-| 
ments of 1838-40” no State appropriations have been | 
made to the colleges; but it is not equally clear that. 
the changed policy of the State in this respect, was | 
owing to those embarrassments, or to the restricted 
means of the public treasury, since. On the contra- 
ry, it is believed to have been owing to the discove-| 
ry, by the public authorities, that State aid to Col-| 
leges did not produce that—or, in fact, any appre-| 
ciable degree of—general educational improvement, | 


| the colleges,—is sadly uninformed. 


which was the main reason for those grants. Hence 
the State at once abandoned the attempt to educate 
the people by aiding in sending forth a few score of 
graduates annually; and she wisely and _ right- 
fully husbanded and applied all her resources for the 
support of primary instruction by means of her com- 
mon schools. That state of affairs, and not inability, 
yas the reason why College appropriations have 
ceased; and it will no doubt continue to influence 
the public mind, until the Co'leges shall be brought 
into their proper position in our State system of edu- 
tion, and discharge their appropriate functions therein. 
Again, it is not admitted that the Colleges supply 
“the fountains of instruction for all grades of schools, 
from the highest to the lowest.” It is true, that a 
knowledge of what are called the “ higher branches” 


|is mainly imparted, at present, by the Colleges; but 


he who asserts that the teachers of our common 
schools—which are no doubt included in the sweep- 
ing phrase “all grades, from the highest to the low- 
est””—obtain either their instruction in the branches 
taught. or their instruction in the art of teaching, from 


In fact, the num- 


ber of college graduates, or even under-graduates, 


who teach common schools, is so small as not to con- 
stitute a noticeable class in school statistics ; and 
even the light of knowledge reflected from graduates 
in the higher places of the profession, is so dim and 
distant as to send no enlightening. much less cheer- 
ing ray to the common school. All claims founded 
on this relation to the primary or rudimental schools, 
are therefore denied. 

But, thus corrected, and placing the present ap- 
plication on proper college grounds, and not on 
any other, we most cheerfully endorse it and heartily 
wish it success. What that proper college ground 
is, and what it is not, is a problem now before the 
public mind, for solution ; and until it be fully and 
satisfactorily solved and understood, there will prob- 
ably be no action upon the pending application. We 
therefore propose to present the view in which this 
grave question has struck us :—and firstly, as to what 
a college is not. 


It is not an academy. In the existing educational 
system of Pennsylvania, the academy is a school in 
which some of the more advanced branches of an 
English education are imparted, to those who do not 
desire what is called a liberal or collegiate course ; 
and in which, in reference to that course, students 
are prepared for entrance in college. Hence the 
anomalous inventions called “ preparatory schools” 
attached to most of our colleges, and the fact that 
many of the studies in the colleges themselves, are 
not, or if justice be done to the student, should not be 
above the proper standard of the academical course, 
are violations of the college character, and are to be 
discontinued, before the college can resume its pro- 
per character. 
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error of the past was the assertion, that “he who 
knows can necessarily teach.” Hence collegesrashly 


undertook to manufacture a certain number of teach- | 


ers annually, fora given sum, and Legislatures blindly 
made the bargain. But the past half century has 
tested the assertion and exploded the fallacy. To 
learn to know, and to learn to teach, are now acknow- 
ledged to be as different as any other two acts having 
essentially different objects in view; and the proces- 
ses are at length assigned to different classes of in- 
stitutions, the one to the general and the other to the 
normal school. This violation of the college char- 
acter, we are happy to say, is already discontinued ; 
and it is one of the strong points in the existing col- 
lege application, that the ability to educate teachers 
is no longer expressly asserted. 

It is not a clerical or other professional institution, 


By this it is meant that the college, properly conduc- 


ted, is not an institution mainly leading to the clerical | 


or other profession; though its clerical professors 
tendencies, as at present 
would indicate the This 
strengthened by the facts, that in connection with 


and strong managed, 


reverse, indication is 
most of our colleges, either in the same town, or else- 
where, there is a Theological Seminary belonging to 
the denomination controlling the college, the same 
professor sometimes filling a chair in both institu- 
tions ; that efforts are constantly made to induce the 
most promising students to enter the ministry; and 
that during their college course, such direction is 
given to their general studies as to promote this ob- 
ject. These facts are as certain as it is that this, 
or any other professional tendency given to a colle- 
giate course, is a plain departure from the proper 
functions of a college, when claiming to be a portion 
of the “ provision” made by the public, “for the edu- 
cation of the people.” 

To prevent misunderstanding, it is proper here to 
remark, that the notion of a liberal, or, indeed, of 
any education, without religious training, is not coun- 
tenanced. The very idea is absurd, inasmuch as 
education can not be complete without this essen- 
tial element ; and the attempt, even if made, would 
be most detrimental to society. It is also distinctly 
asserted, that there must be regular religious worship, 
according to such form as the proper authority shall 
authorize, in every college. Further, it is admitted 
that the gifted and learned youth of the land can 
make no better or nobler use of their powers and ac- 
quirements, than their free and earnest devotion to 
the christian ministry. But, all this being conceded, 
there arises no proof of the necessity, nor any justifi- 
cation, of the existing tendencies of our colleges.— 
On the contrary, they are believed to be as inconsis- 
tent with the public object of the college, as they 
are unproductive of advantage to religion. 

In a college, the youth of the land devote them- 
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It is not a Normal School. The great educational 'selves to those liberal and elevated studies, which 


are common and necessary to the members of all the 

learned professions alike. Hence, the college which 
either directs the studies of its members, so as to 
promote one in preference to the other professions ; 
or which uses its influence to induce its graduates to 
prefer that profession,—departs from the common 
ground it was supposed to occupy, and hazards its 
claim to public aid. And this objection acquires a 
force, not hitherto sufficiently appreciated, when to 
it is added the consideration, that public aid thus ap- 
plied, is public aid not merely to professional, but to 
sectarian religious training. 

But even in the religious point of view, omitting 
all others, the restriction of the college to its legiti- 
mate sphere is desirable. Of all the relations of man 
to his God, or to his fellow man, that of minister of 
the Gospel, should be most free from the influence of 
others and from worldly considerations, in its first 
assumption. In fact, it is impossible to conceive of 
a position more unhappy to the individual, or injuri- 
ous to the cause of christianity, than that of the 
bright, high-spirited, ambitious youth, committed, 
during a period of college excitement, to the study 
of theology, and thence pushed on, step by step, by 
the circumstances around him, to the assumption of 
the fearful responsibilities of the profession ;—yet, it 
may be discovering, when too late, that his true call- 
ing was not to that field but compelled to labor on with 
the suffering, and without the sustaining, spirit of the 
life-long martyr. 
Religion has no field for such labors. 


Christianity demands no such sac- 
rifices. The 
State should be party to no such result. 

Lastly. Js it not a school for dead learning and 
dry abstractions. Here is intended no opposition to 
the dead languages or the abstract sciences ; for we 
yield to none in our love to the classics or respect 
But the fact is as plain and obvi- 
ous as is the utilitarian spirit of the age, that all 
studies are now to receive a practical character ; and 
hence, that the institution which restricts its course to 
the peculiar wants and the abstract studies of any 
‘sedentary profession or class, not only fails in its 
‘claim for public assistance, but will, ere long, find 

itself without support from the community. To 
adapt the colleges to the wants of the time, while we 
would retain and even increase the extent_ of the 
classical course, and extend and render more thorough 
their mathematical instruction,—we would also intro- 
duce more of natural without diminishing mental or 
moral science; and we would practicalize natural 
‘science by direct and regular instruction and experi- 
ments, showing its uses and relations to actual life. 
‘It may be asked, how is this to be done? Simply, 
| by raising the qualifications for admission ;-thus with- 
drawing the college from the field of operations be- 
longing to the Academy or High School, and confin- 
ing its instructions wholly to college branches. ‘There 


for mathematics. 
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is no other inode of effecting the object, however | the law, before it receive its quota of State aid; 


difficult it may be to cause its general introduction. 


But, when in operation, it will be the means of re- 
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and 
by also requiring a full annual report of its condition 
and statistics ; leaving it, however, in other respects, 


storing the symmetry of our system, by placing the | uncontrolled by the State. 


College at its head ;—leaving the work of preparation | 


to the High Schools and Academies, and that of | 


professional training to the appropriate schools of 


each calling. 


If this is a truestatementof what it isnot, few words 


will suffice to tell what a college is or should be, in 
the proper sense of the term. 
the collection, company, fraternity—of the ingenuous 


youth of the land, after due preparation elsewhere, 
for instruction, by competent professors, with fitting | 


apparatus and under the most favorable circumstan- 
ces, in those liberal arts and sciences and in that 
literature, which are proper for the the educated and 


refined of every class class and profession ; in order | 


that they may be equally and adequately fitted for 


those high duties which are common to all liberally | 


educated citizens. And herein we seek in vain for 
the peculiarities of our colleges that have just been 
designated. Herein we also find the true, simple 
and lofty object ot the institution, as designed by the 
framers of our educational system 

Under these circumstances, and to conclude,—what 
we need, is the removal of the excrescences that have 
grown upon these institutions, and a restoration to 
their true nature and intended agency, in our educa- 
tional system. This, no doubt, will best be effected 
by a law granting regular and liberal State aid, to all 
colleges that shall come up and keep up to such pro- 
visions for their regulation as shall be thereby pre- 
scribed. 
jowing general principles : 


These provisions might be based en the fol- 


1. The elevation of the colleyes to their proper rank 
in the educational work ; 
paratory schools; by exacting due qualification for 
entrance, according to a high standard to be deter- 
mined by the joint action of all the colleges ; and by 
requiring the employment of a sufficient number of 
Professors, to impart a thorough and liberal educa- 
tion. 


—by the repeal of all laws requiring the training of 
teachers, (being, as they are, wholly inoperative ;) | 


and by prohibiting college professors from occupying | 
chairs in, or being connected with, professional | 


schools of any kind or class. 


fuller course of natural and mechanical science than 
is now given. 

4. The express incluston of the colleges, as a part 
of the State system of education ;—by requiring each | 
to make suck report, annuuuy, to tne 
commor. scnoois as snal: orig 2t within the terms 0% 


It is the Collegium,— | 


by prohibiting college pre-| 


‘ded to the list; 
l sub 


2. The unprofessionalizing of college instruction ; | 


| We 


i have learned to wait ; 
3. Zhe incorporation of a larger degree of practi-| 
cal instruction ;—by the establishment of a profes. | 


sorship of applied science in each college, with a 


wepartmens 03 | 


Such a law and such aid would, at no distant day, 
lelevate our colleges to their true and high position, 
yet restore them at once to the broad and firm basis 
lof our incomparable system of education. The pros- 
|perity of that system would then be their sure 


port. 


sup- 
Its brightest pupils would be, in thousands, 
their best students. 
| plaint that our youth resort to the colleges of other 
States, 
between our own common schools and colleges 


Then, not only would the com- 


cease, but the conflict of feeling and interest 
would 
be removed; and Pennsylvania would present an edu- 
cational system, co-extensive with the wants and the 
rights of every class and condition of her citizens. 

| 

OUR NORMAL SYSTEM ABROAD. 

So much has been said in this Journal lately about 
our Normal system, that the subject would be let 
rest, till further developments present themselves, or 
special suggestions seem necessary. But, “ what is 
thought of it elsewhere ?” is a question so interesting 
[to our readers, at this juncture, that we cannot for- 
Mas- 


Itis by a well-known Professor 


bear presenting the following article, from the 
sachusetts Teacher. 
of one of the most essential, yet worst taught branch- 
es, in our schools—reading and elocution,—and who 
has for many years been in close contact with school 
systems. 

By the by, it is not a little amusing, as well as in- 
old 
projects, especially when they involve the reception 


| dicative of the tenacity with which men cling to 


‘of public money and the exercise of State authority, 


jto see with what studious silence our State project 


of normal schools is passed by, in rts in 


other States, on the subject. 


recent rep 
Prussia is quoted ; 
New York is cited as author- 


ity ; Massachusetts and Connecticut are 


/Canada is paraded ; 
cumulated 
in evidence ; New Jersey and Illinois, &c., are ad- 
but Pennsylvania is ignored, passed 
No matter “ slow 
“W. R.” calls her, 


the only regret 


silentio, and sure Pennsyl- 


vania” as can bide her time.— 


the 
, much 


that in 
mean time, much labor and nioney may be los 


can wait; being, 


time and theory wasted, many hopes blasted, great 
and generous public canny ‘nce disappointed. Yes, we 
’ and we succeed, too, in this 
State, because we have “learned to labor” also; 
neither relying too much on ourselves, nor disregard- 
ing wholly the light from beyond our borders. But 
let our Massachusetts friend speak : 

Teacuine A Proresston at Last !—If the ques- 
tion had been asked twenty years ago, *Which of 


ithe numerous States of our national U nion will be 


the Srst te earn for itself the honorable distinction 


OF DENLCIV TeEcog™ ZINE thE teaccrer’s oecination as 
a tinera! Droressior © no woule “ave yerturea to 


; 
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answer, Pernsylvania? But so the case stands in 
the record of fact. On the second day of Decem- 
ber last, the State authorities of Pennsylvania in- 
augurated the first Normal School of the State, at 
Millersville, near Lancaster. <A full statement of 
the attending circumstances is contained in the 
Lancaster Express, from which we learn, among the 
many other cheering developments of the occasion, 
that the State,document, which was then read, an- 
nouncing the decision of the Inspectors to adopt 
the Millersville Institute asaState Normal School, 
empowers the future graduates of that seminary to 
receive,in addition to their diploma, a State li- 
cense, which exempts them from subjection to examina- 
tion when applying as candidates jor the situation of 
teacher, in any part of the State. 

Here, then, at last. the question is settled, which 
has, of jlate years, been so anxiously discussed by 
the friends of education. How may teaching be 
regularly constituted a profession ?--and Massa- 
chusetts, hitherto the pioneer State in measures for 
the advancement of education, has been passed by 
slow and sure Pennsylvania. The normal gradu- 
ate of that State is ‘enceforth to carry with him 
a regular, legitimate protection from all extra- 
professional scrutiny whatever. His diploma, in 
full, is what all other regular professional docu- 
ments of the kind are, a certificate of qualifi- 
cation, and an authority to practice, derived from 
purely professional sources and sauctioned by the 
State. 

The characteristic caution of Pennsylvania, in 
all her State procedure regarding education, is fully 
exhibited in the history of her normal school law, 
and in its application to the establishment of her 
first normal school. Ample security has been 
taken that the normal diploma, which she sanc- 
tions, is to be no mere formal ‘passport to profes- 
sional occupation. ‘The normal school law pro- 
posed no further inducement for the establishment 
of a State institution, than what was involved in 
compliance with the following conditions: That 
any private normal school which should furnish 
grounds not less in extent than ten acres, the re- 
quisite buildings, and ail other appropriate accom- 
odations for the instruction of three hundred stu- 
dents, with a competent faculty of instruction for 
training teachers,—all to be thoroughly investi-| 
gated, and duly certified by the board of State In-| 
spectors; but no movement on the part of the) 
State to take place until the seminary should 
have applied for such inspection, and no pecuniary 
or other benefit-to be derived, even from success-| 
ful application, beyond the bare, formal adoption 
and sanction of the institution, as one authorized | 
by the State, in consequence of the decision of the 
inspectors, and affording the graduates of the 
school the benefits of an adequate, authoritative, | 
professional diploma, 

Small inducement this might seem for any com- 
munity to launch into the large expenses insisted 
on in the case. But the friends of education in 
Millersville, and their liberal coadjutors in Lan- 
caster county, headed by the enlightened board of 
trustees, and the indefatigable principal of the 
Millersville Seminary, previously known as the 
“Lancaster County Normal Institute,” have claim-. 
ed and nobly won the distinction of volunteers and 
pioneers in this special service to the cause of ed-| 
ucation, Land and buildings, amply and well| 
adapted to the purposes of a State institution, and) 


approved by the inspectors. The instruction of 
the seminary, which has been successfully con- 
ducted for several years, under the able supervi- 
sion and active exertions of Prof. J. P. Wicker- 
ersham, and a numerous and able body of special 
professors and assistant teachers, was subjected to 
a rigorous and close examination, for two succes- 
sive days, by the board of inspectors, previous to 
the public announcement of their decision. The 
result was as has been already mentioned. 

It is only necessary to add, that a high standard 
of acquirements and qualifications has been adopt- 
ed in the institation, now formally recognized as 
the “ State Normal School of the Second Normal 
District of Pennsylvania,” embracing Lancaster, 
York and Lebanon counties. The course of study 
for teachers of common schools, extends to at least 
two years; and, during the last six months of the 
course, the candidate for a diploma is daily em- 
ployed in the actual duties of a teacher, in the 
model school of the establishment; an arrangement 
which at once secures the classes of the model 
school against the disadvantages of incompetent 
instruction, and renders a diploma valid as regards 
the teacher's competency, not only in point of in- 
struction, but, what is more important, of moral 
influence and skillful management. 

Having just received a catalogue and circular 
of the institution at Millersville, containing astate- 
ment of its condition at the date of its adoption 
by the State, we are enabled to add the following 
particulars. The school is under the immediate 
control of a numerous and able board of trustees, 
co-operating now, of course, with the officers con- 
nected with the administration of the State sys- 
tem of education, viz: the State Superintendent 
and inspectors, and the county superintendents.— 
The board of instruction consists of four professors, 
including the princ!pal in the * normal,” “scienti- 
fic,” and “classical” courses. In the * model” (pri- 
mary,) and “ preparatory” courses, the imstruc- 
tion is conducted by a principal, three instructors 
and six female teachers. The aggregate number 
of students, in all departments, for the year 1858-9, 
ladies 124, gentlemen, 277. W. R. 








Hook Alotives, 


CREENLEAF’s MATHEMATICAL SERIES: consisting of 1. 
The New Primary Arithmetic; 2. The Intellectual 
Arithmetic; and 3. The Common School Arithmetic, 
forming the series for District Schools; and 4. The 
National Arithmetic; 5. A Treatise on Algebra, and 
6. The Elements of Geometry, constituting a series for 
High Schools and Academies. Published by R. 8. Da- 
vis & Co., Boston. 





This series was examined and noticed some time ago, in 
this Journal, and the test of its merits, in the school room 
since, amply justifies the favorable opinion then express- 
ed. It is coming largely into use. Among the proofs of 
this fact, it may be stated that the Common School and 
National Arithmetics have been ‘ntroduced into the pub- 
lic schools of Philadelphia. 

BrsL_e History: A Text-Book for Seminaries, Schools 
and Families. By Sarah R. Hanna, Principal of the Fe- 
male Seminary, Washington, Pa. 12mo. 290 pages. A. 
S. Barnes & Burr, New York. 1860. 


We have never been able to convince ourselves that 


costing sixty-thousand dollars, have been furnish- the Scriptures—even as a history—can be improved by 
ed by these public-spirited individuals, and fully’ being clothed in other words; or, that any text-book in 
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the question and answer form is desirable. But to such|ed. (Sec. No. 85. page 27; and No. 281, page 86.) If Di- 


as entertain different views on these points, no book that, 
we have ever seen will compare with the one now offered, | 
in method, fulness and ability. 
| 


Official, | 








DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRISBURG, FepRuARY, 1860. 
APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. | 


Joun Mitcue ct, Hollidaysburg, Blair county, in place | 


of John Dean, resigned. 


Amos E_tpripGe, Marionville, Forest county, in place | 
of Cyrus Blood, deceased. 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The third election of Co. Superintendents, will be held | 
on the first Monday in May next. The 43rd section of the 
general school law (C. S. L. and D., page 20,) requires 
the notice for the County Convention of directors to be ad- | 
vertised for three weeks previous, in two newspapers in 
the proper county, and if there be no paper printed in 
the county, by printed notices to be sent by mail. The 
following is the form of notice,—(See C. 8S. L. and D. page 
114-15 ;) and attention iscalled to the matter at this early 
day, in order that it may not be overlooked by Superin- 
tendents. The notiee should appear in the public papers 
not later than the first week in April next. 


Form or Notice ror ConvVENTION OF Scnoot Drrec- 
Tors TO Erect County SUPERINTENDENT. 

To the School Directors of ...... 66000005. county: 

GENTLEMEN :—In pursuance of the 43d section of the! 
Act of 8th May, 1854, you are hereby notified to meet in 
convention, at the Court House, in........ on the first 
Monday in May, A. D. 18...., being the...... day of the 
month, at 1 o’clock in the afternoon, and select viva voce, 
by a majority of the whole number of Directors present, 
one person of literary and scientific aequirements, and of 
skill and experience in the art of teaching, as County Su-| 
perintendent, for the three succeeding years; determine | 
the amount of compensation for the same ; and certify the | 
result to the State Superintendent, at Harrisburg, as re-| 
quired by the 39th and 40th sections of said act. 


County Superintendent of .............. county. 
 siccee ee 2.5 9B... 
aseg scene » Apell...¢ Wise | 

To the Publisher of the. ..... 0.2.6. 02405. 

S1r:—You will please publish the above notice in the 
opiate Baebes ; once a week for three successive weeks im-| 
mediately preceding the first Monday of May next; and 
when completed present your bill, receipted, with a copy 
of the notice, to the undersigned for payment. You are 
also requested to mail to the State Superintendent, at 
Harrisburg, a copy of your paper containing the first in- 
sertion of the notice. 

County Superintendent of . 


sew ween se Dern wccae . 


fetid & S08 county. 


TO DIRECTORS. - 


Occupation Tar: There being no end to inquiries as to 
the proper mode of levying the occupation tax for school 
purposes, the following examples are republished from the 
March number of the School Journal, 1859, to illustrate 
and explain the subject: 

In proceeding to levy the annual school tax, Directors 
will first procure from the County Commissioners and have 
before them, *‘ acorrect copy of the last adjusted valuation 
of proper subjects and things made taxable for State or 
county purposes; which said property, subjects and things 
are by the school law made taxabie for school purposes. 
(Sec. No. 40, page 16, of the Common School Law and 
Decisions.) Whatever subjects and things they find there 
returned, will be subject to school tax, according to the 
explanations of the various Acts of Assembly which are 
laid down in the School Law and Decisions from page 86 
to 95 inclusive. But directors cannot go outside of the 
* last adjusted valuation ” thus furnished by the County, 
Commissioners; and therefore cannot levy school or build- | 
ing tax upon anything which they do not find there return- 


James Watson. 


John Jones. 


rectors will bear this in mind, they cannot well go astray, 
and will save themselves much trouble and embarrass- 
ment. It is not their business to hunt up taxable subjects 
and things, which the Assessors or Commissioners have 
neglected to return. (The only exception to this rule is 
fully explained in No. 45, page 17, and No. 283, page 87.) 

With the copy of the Commissioner’s adjusted valuation 
before them, the Directors will then proceed to levy the 


| school tax, and, when necessary, the building tax, accord- 


ing to the decisions and explanations above referred to, 
from page 86 to page 95 inclusive; constantly bearing in 
mind the facts stated in decision No. 289, on page 87. 

In the following examples, the rate per cent. for school 
tax upon property, for illustration, is fixed at five mills 
on the dollar, and for building purposes, at two and a half 
mills on the dollar. The principle, will, of course, be the 
same, at any other rate per cent. within the limits fixed by 
law. The numbers given in parentheses, in the following 
examples, refer to the decisions applicable to the case. 

Decisions No. 316, page 92, is erroneous ; and is hereby 
annulled. Under the terms of No. 120, page 37, the build- 
ing tax on trades, professions, and occupations, cannot be 
less than one dollar. 

The specific tax on carriages and watches, should also 
be the same for building purposes that it is for school pur- 
poses; such being the terms of the law. 

Particular attention is called to No. 293,o0n page 88. If 
the rule there laid down were not adopted, an occupation 
valued at $1200 would pay no more tax than an occupa- 
tion valued at $25, which would be manifestly unequal 
and unjust, as well as contrary to the intention of the law. 


| It will be seen that the rate per cent. is to be applied to 


the “ assessed value of the occupation,”’ in order to getthe 


| amount of tax on it, where it would exceed the minimum 
of one dollar. 


The Court of Common Pleas of Juniata County, has de- 
cided that the occupation of a farmer is not taxable for 
school purposes. 

Whenever the taxable is too poorto pay the dollar occu- 
pation tax, Directors should make an abatement of part of 
it, or exonorate it entirely. (See No. 42, page 17 and No. 
294, page 88. 

School Build- 
| Tax. jingtax 





Example No. 1. 
Henry Stiles, | 
Trade, Hatter. No valuation. (No. 120, 


293.) 1.00 $1.00 


Example No. 2. 


Trade, Printer. Valuation, $50 (No. 293.)' 1.00 | 1.00 
Example No. 3. | 
John Smith, | | 
Trade, Blacksmith. Valuation, $100(No. 
293.) 1.00 | 1.00 


Example No. 4. 


Trade, Cabinet Maker. Valuation, $200 





(No. 289, 291.) 1.00 | 1.00 
1 Horse, $50 
1 Cow, 20 
$70 

175 35 


Example No. 5. 
John Phillips. ‘ 
Trade, Tailor. Valuation, $150 (Nos. | 
289, 291.) 1.00 | 1.00 
House and lot, valuation, $300. ato 1.50 


Example No. 6. 
Smith Jones. 
Trade, Carpenter. Valuation, $250 (Nos. 
291, 293.) 1.00 | 1.2 
25 acres of Land, valuation, $250 | 
1 Horse, 60 | 


“s 
oO 





1 Cow, 15 
Money at interest, 200 | 
| 
$525 | 1.314] 2.624 





| Tax. 





1 Silver Lever Watch, (No. 308.) 015 
Example No. 7. 
Henry Herbert. 


Profession, Physician. No valuation, 


(No. 293.) 1.00 
Example No. 8. 
Daniel Williams. 
Profession, Physician. Valuation, $150) 
(No. 291.) 1.00 
1 Horse. Valuation, $50. 25 


Example No. 9. 
William Simpson. 
Profession, Lawyer. Valuation $300(Nos| 
291, 293.) 1.50 
] "Gold Lever Watch, (No. 308. ) 1.00 





Example No. 10. 
John Hart. 











Profession, Lawyer. Val. 1,200 (291,293) 6.00 
1 Horse. Valuation, $100 7 
2 Cows, % 50 
50 acres of Land, 1,000 | 
1 House and Lot, 800 
Money at intercst, 1,500 | 
$3,450 }17.25 
Pleasure Carriage. Val. 200 (No. 308.)) 2.00 
Example No. 11. | 
Peter Mellinger. 
Occupation, Laborer. No valuation. (No. | 
120, 293.) | 1.00 
Example No. 12. | 
George Sheaffer. 
Occupation, Laborer. Val. $25 (Nos. 120, 
293.) | 1.00 
Example No. 13. | 
Henry Williamson. 
Occupation, Laborer. Val. $25 (Nos.| 
120, 293.) | 1.00 
1 Cow, $12 
2 Sheep, 2 
$14 | -07 
Example No. 14. 
Christopher North. | 
Occupation, Farmer. (No Tax.) | 
Example No. 15 | 
James Spear. 
Occupation, Farmer. H 
2 Horses, valuation, $75 
2 Cows, ‘“ 13 
12 Sheep, “ 12 | 
$100 | 500 
Example No. 16. | 
George Hartley. 
Occupation, Farmer. 
4 Horses. Valuation, $150 
6 Cows, - 60 
50 Sheep, ag 50 
1 Yoke of Oxen, “ 40 
100acresofland, ** = 1,500 
Money at interest, 400 
$2200 11.00 
I Pleasure Carriage. Val. $1 50 (No. 308. )| 1.50 
1 Silver Lever Watch, .75 
Example No. 17. | 
Thomas Jones. 
Occupation, Merchant. Val. $200 (Nos. 
120. 291.) 7.00 


. Goia Waten, (No. 30s.) 7) 


jingtax 





| 15 








1.00 


12} 
1.00 
1.00 


3.00 


8.623 | 


2.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


91 
+035 


5.50 
1.50 


79 
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Tax. jing tax 
Example No. 18. | 
William Boyd. | 
Occupation, Merchant. Valuation, $600 ' 
| Me. 293.) 3. ms 1.50 
| 1 Horse, Valuation, $80 
1 Cow, as 20 | 
1 House and Lot, “ 800 
| 10 acres of Land, - 100 | 
| Money at interest, 300 | 
$1300 6.50 | 3.25 
1 Gold Lever Watch, (No. 308.); 1.00 ; 1.00 
1 Pleasure Carriage, $150, “es 1.50 | 1.50 


zample No. 19. 
| John Pike. 












Occupation, Clerk. Val. $150 (No. 120.)} 1.00 | 1.00 
| Example No. 20. 
John Taylor. 
| Single Freeman, without occupation, 
| (No. 120, 190.) 1.00 | 1.00 


Example No. 21. 

| Joseph Young. 
| Single Freeman, without occupation, 
(Nos. 120, 290, 291.) 1.00 | 1.00 
| 1 Gold Watch, (No. 308.)} .75 -75 
| Example No. 22. 
| William Coleman. 

(No occupation returned by Assessors, ) | 
| (Nos. 85, 281.) 
50 Acres of Land. 





| 
V aluat tion, $500 
2 Horses, 80 | 
3 Cows, 25 
12 Sheep, 12 | 
Money at interest, 300 ! 
$917 | 4.684) 2.294 








—— Oviginal Communications, 





NEW SCHOOL HOUSES IN MONROE. 

Mr. Burrowrs:—During my visitations in this 
county, I have been very agreeably surprised to 
witness the great improvement in the erection of 
school houses. The Directors of Hamilton district 
jhave built to during last summer and fall, and 
‘finished after a plan given in the Penna. School 
| Architecture. One of them is located in the vil- 
‘lage of Snydersville; the other in Cherry Valley. 
| Five of the citizens in the latter district, have, at 
I thei ‘ir own expense,’ purchased a splendid Bell for 
thei ‘ir house, which cost them eighty-five dollars.— 
|The house presents a fine appearance to those who 
|pass that way, and gives additional beauty to the 
surrounding neighborhood, and at the same time 
‘creates a more lively interest in the cause of edu- 
cation. 
| ‘The directors of Chesnut Hill have also finished 
‘two school houses in elegant style, near Brodhead- 
ville. 
| We have succeeded in establishing a graded 
‘school at Farmersville, Hamilton district. This is 
ithe only graded school in the rural districts of this 
;county. 

Strouasburg. are 
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now in operation under the graded system. There 
is a decided improvement in a majority of the 
schools of this county. 
Cuas, S. Derrick, 
Superintendent of Monroe co. 
Stroudsburg, Jan, 12, 1860. 
UNION COUNTY. 

Dear Sir:—Did Mr. Haus send you a condensed 
report of our Mifflinburg co. Institute ? 

Our friend Hickok spent the week with us, and 
delivered two two hour addresses at Mifflinburg: 
one at White Springs, (where he had spent some 
of his earlier days,) and one in New Berlin; all 
of which were listened to with much interest. He 


appeared to enjoy himself very much among his | 


old friends, some of whose acquaintances dated 
back to his boyhood. 

We needed his encouragement, though he said 
we were doing a good work in the school reforma- 
tion. 

Our Institute, taking the unpleasant weather into 
consideration, was very well attended. ‘There was 


among the teachers a general willingness to take 


hold of the subjects brought before the institute. 
They all manifested a desire to improve themselves, 
80 as to be more useful in their respective fields of 
labor. Quite a number were prevented from attend- 


ing on account of the bad roads and unpleasant. 


weather ; (Dec. 5th, 6th and 7th,) while the few who 
are “* Ousgelarned”” were glad to have an excuse to 
remain at home. 

I have just finished my first visit to the differ- 
ent schools of the county; saw them all except two. 
I can see a gradual improvement in most of them ; 
and the few that are on a stand point, owe their 
condition more to the prejudice of the constituents 
than to the want of interest or skill in the teacher. 
We have still a few “sub districts” in which no 
uniformity of books has been effected; and hence 
the teachers labor under great disadvantage. We 


have many others, again, that will compare favor- | 


ably with the best conducted schools in the State. 
Our best schools have but few of the higher branches 
taught in them; but we have been trying to lay a 
good substantial foundation in the primary branches 
so that when we do go up, we shall not be invited 
down to dig about the foundation. 

If our schools improve as much, during the next 
four or five years, as they have for the last six years, 
they will nearly all speak for themselves, and those 
that do not improve will also tell the reason. 

New Berlin, Dec. 1859. D. H. 

BEAVER COUNTY. 

Mr. Eprror:—As one aim of the Journal is to 
keen the friends of education nosted in the work- 
-ngs of the scnoo! svstem over the wnoi- -tate. 


|some word from Beaver county may be acceptable 
lat this time. 

The effects of the June frosts were severely felt 
‘in this county, and it was thought, for a time, by 
|many, that it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
'to have any school this year in some of the districts, 

But better counsel prevailed, and by the end of the 
(present school year, every district will be able to 
report, at least, four months school. It is true, 
ithat in some districts the school term has been 
‘shortened, but not in proportion to the difficulty 
lin collecting tax when compared with last year.— 
'Many of our farmers, who are, generally, large pro- 
ducers, have this year been compelled to buy their 
own breadstuffs. 

A large majority of the schools, so far as visited, 
show improvement since last year. This improve- 
|ment is decidedly marked in all the schools under 
the care of teachers, who attended the October 
meeting of our county institute. Plans there sug- 
gested, have been adopted, and in all cases, work 
well, 

Our teachers indicate a determination not to 
rest satisfied with their present attainments. They 
are holding regular teachers meetings in nearly 
every district of the county; some of them meet 
every week, others once every two weeks. The 
‘exercises of these meetings are generally;conduct- 
ed in the form of class drills, one of the teachers 
‘acting as teacher, having been appointed at a pre- 
vious meeting, at which time the lessons are, also, 
‘assigned. These meetings are generally well at- 
tended, and their effects are quite visible on the 
schools. 

The last meeting of our county institute, held the 
third week of October, was the best ever held in the 
county. Ninety teachers were present. ‘This is 
half of our whole number, and speaks well for the 
teachers, as in many of the districts, the length of 
term has been shortened and teachers’ salaries re- 
duced. 

The exercises consisted of class drills through 
the day, and lectures and essays at the evening ses- 
sions;—the whole so arranged as to give teachers an 
idea of the best method of conducting the exercises 
in their respective school rooms. All the exercises 
were managed by our own teachers; those conduct- 
ing the class drills were selected by the executive 
committee a short time previous to the meeting, 
and notified of the fact, thus affording them a bet- 
ter opportunity of arranging their lessons, 
| The citizens of Beaver, the place of meeting, fa- 
i\vored us with their presence, at several sessions 
‘crowding the room to overflowing. They also 
‘kindly accommodated the teachers free of expense. 
An invitation was given by the school directors 
and citizens of New Brightor. te hold our next 
2m he invitation was ac- 


| meeting their place, 
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cepted, and arrangements made for meeting there 
next spring. 

Another indication that the right kind of feeling 
exists in our county, is the fact that notwithstand- 
ing the serious drawback in pecuniary matters, 
caused by the June frosts, six new school houses 
have been built this year, and all of them good 
ones. 

We are gratified in thus being able to report 
“ progress,” although we have had many obstacles 
to surmount, and hope, uuder more favorable cir- 





cumstances, to make still greater advancement in 

the good cause, which must result in so much ben- 

efii to our county, O, 
Frankfort Springs, Jan, 2, 1860. 

SCHOOL ROOM EXERCISES—NO. ll. 
Pistol.—** Under which king, Benzonian ; speak or die!”’ 
Shallow.—** Under King Harry.”’ 

Pistol.—** Harry the Fourth or Fifth ?”’ 
Shallow.—** Harry the Fourth.” 


Pistol.— A foutra for thine office. Harry the Fifth’s 
the man.” 


Mr. Eprror:—Your humble servant does not 
consider himself in the same light, perhaps, with 
Pistol, whe> he propounded the above question ; 
nor has he found teachers so prompt in their an- 
swers as the mistaken Squire. Yet he thinks the 
question under which system, Adjective or Adverb, 


should we teach ? of as mach more importance than | 


Pistol’s, as was Shallow’s answer more open and 
frank than the evasive answers to my question, 
asked, now, the third time in the Journal, and as 
many times in our County papers. This question 
was revived in my mind by the jollowing circum- 
stance, witnessed a few days since, in a school room. 
A teacher of the “ old school,’—with whom I have 
been long acquainted as one endeavoring to pre- 
pare his pupils for the duties of life, and to think, 
rather than to “go through books,” and in his teach- 
ing of English Grammar, to teach them the cor- 
rect use of language,—was conducting a recitation 
upon this very disputed ground, 

The following sentences in their text books, un- 
der the head of “ Incorrect sentence,” were under 
consideration: “ That looks good,’ ‘ The rose 
smells sweet,” “The apple tastes sweet,’ &e. The 
pupils had been tanght that when the quality of a 
person or thing was indicated, an adjective should 
be used, and that when the manner of doing an 
act was indicated, the adverb should be used; and 
therefore that when we say—-the apple is sweet, or 
sour, or bitter or good, (not well.) or that it 
tastes or smells, or appears to be so, or when a 
person is good, or looks or appears to be good, or 


is well, or looks so,—quality being, indicated, the | 


adjective should be used ; but when a person works 
well, ** She looks sweet/y upon him,” &c., the man- 
ner of acting is indicated, and the adverb should 
be used, 


The class was silent; so was the teacher. At 
length, one of the pupils said, “ I think the senten- 
ces are correct.” The teacher remained silent.— 
What could he say? He had trained his pupils to 
think, and he must give them a reason for his an- 
swer, “ Perhaps,” said he, “ Good usage sanctions 
such language.” He then read the following, from 
Goold Brown: “It is not the business of the 
grammarian to give law to language, but to teach 
it, agreeably to the best usage. The ultimate princi- 
ple by which he must be governed, and with which 
his instructions must always accord, is that species 
of custom which critics denominate good use; that 
is, reputable, general use.”’ 

“ But,” said the pupil, “does Brown sanction 
such sentences as these ?” 


“I think not,” replied the teacher; who then 
read from Brown, the following sentences, given as 
correct, “The velvet feels smooth,” “ He feels it 
smoothly,” &c. “ But,” continued the teacher, 
“perhaps the new books sanction these changes,” 

“ And if they do,” asked the pupil, “ do they 
sanction the changing of all adjectives to adverbs ?” 
| “That would be very absurd,” replied the teach- 
er, 
| “ Then,” continued the pupil, “ how are we to 
know which ones are to be changed ?” 

There’s the question, Mr, Editor. It was not 
He could not answer it; I could not 
answer it ; no author has answered it; I have pub 
licly asked for an answer, and it has not been given. 
I have given the question to our Institute, and to 
our Educational Association, neither of which an- 
swered it; and I now ask again. 

If the man feels bad/y, the rose smells sweetly, 
the orange tastes sweetly, the blots look shockingly, 
the apple tastes well, &c., are correct, (which some 
authority sanctions,) is it correct to say, the man 
is badly, the orange is sweetly, the blots are shock- 


answered, 


ingly, or the apple is well? “I pause for a reply.” 

Is the manner of the verbs indicated, or the 
quality of the nouns ? 

Fellow-Teachers, these questions are asked, not 
in a cavilling spirit, but candidly. I have express- 
ed my opinion, heretofore, perhaps rather positive- 
ly, but I now refrain, Yet, if we are to set down 
as nought, rules and principles, let us have some- 
thing in their stead. If there are to be exceptions 
to the principles that words which express quality, 
should be adjectives, and those which express man- 
ner, adverbs, let us have a list of exceptions.— 
Let us know what we are doing; nor let us longer 
grope blindly in the dark. 

I will now relate another incident in the same 


school. A class in Natural Philosophy was called 


up to recite. The text-book says that, “a body 
may be divided into parts, and these parts again 
‘divided into other parts.” 


This is further explain- 














te 
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ed thus :—“ If we break a piece of marble into two 
parts, those two parts may again be divided; and 
the process of division may be continued until these 
are so small as not individually to be seen or felt.” 

Now for the illustration: Mark, the pupils had 
been taught to think; had they not, they would 
have been less troublesome to their teacher. 

“ Could not a body be still further divided, even 
after it had become so small that it could neither be 
seen nor felt?” asked a pupil. 

“ Certainly,” replied the teacher, “it can be di- 
vided until nothing is left; nor can anything be 
conceived, so smallthat it cannot be again divided. 
Even though the particle be so small as to be in- 
capable of being felt, or seen under the power of 
the most powerful magnifying telescope ; still, it 
is composed of parts; and ifa part ofa thing be 
separated from it, the other part must be left. No 
matter how small the part left may be, it is some- 
thing, a whole, and is composed of parts, For in- 
stance, it has two halves.” 

‘ But, can they be separated ?” asked a pupil. 

“We can conceive them to be,” replied the 
teacher, “ or each part is nothing; and if the part 
is nothing, the whole was nothing.” 

“Is there a limit, beyond which bodies cannot be 
actually divided ?” 

“There is, perhaps, a limit beyond which bodies 
cannot be actually divided by any power of man; 
but we cannot conceive of a body so small that it 
may not be again divided.” 

The question seemed settled; the pupils were 
satisfied, and doubtless understandingly satisfied ; 
for the explanation of the teacher was better than 
it now appears, as reported by the writer. 

But now comes the book, and upsets the whole. 
“There is, however,” says the book, “ possibly a 
limit, beyond which bodies cannot be actually di- 
vided, for there may be reason to believe that the 
atoms of matter are indivisible by any means in our 


power.” 

Did the pupils understand this? Could they 
reconcile it in their minds with the former theory ? 
Could the teacher make them understand it? Any 
one acquainted with the minds of children, can an- 
swer. But, where was the fault? We think the 
fault was in the text-book, which, after having ex- 
plained the divisibility of matter, truly, philosophi- 
cally, and understandingly, brings in a contradic- 


tory theory,—a theory which has puzzled the wisest | 


philosophers :—and this, too, before the pupils are 
supposed to have learned anything of chemistry. 
Another exereise.—The book says: ‘ The cir- 
cumference of a circle is composed of an infinite 
number of straight lines, or straight lines divided 
to infinity.” * * * * “There is no part of a 
straight line in the circumference of any circle.” 
Can children understand this? We think they 
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‘can, after they have studied geometry. But, we 


think it too paradoxical to the minds of children in 
their elementary studies. The class didn’t under- 
stand it. Even some thorough geometricians are 
sometimes bothered with it. Not long since, one 
of our first-class teachers, in an argument with the 
writer of this article, denied its truth; unthought- 
fully, of course,—not thinking, probably, of his 
Euclid or Legendre, from which the above defini- 
tions are obtained. True as they are, and beauti- 
fully as they can be demonstrated, harmoniously 
with each other, he denied it ; and, perhaps, thought 
it a visionary idea of a teacher, somewhat noted 
for being eccentric in his views. 

We think our primary text-books contain too 
many definitions, seemingly parodoxical to children. 
True, as Mr, Burrowes says, “ The teacher should 
be the sole head and source of instruction of all 
kinds in the school; and the school-book, but his 
representative or exponent,’’—yet, school-books for 
children, if made at all, should be made as they 
ought to be. I, myself, have long since ceased to 
use “books for children,’—for this reason, that, as 
I must make my selection, even from the small 
books, I might as well use the larger ones, and 
thereby have a greater sweep. . 


West Lampeter, Lan, co., Jan., 1860. 


LAMBORN. 


M’CORMICK’S HUNDRED RULES FOR COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


| OPENING AND CLOSING, 


1. Be at the school room one hour before the 
time for opening school. 

2. Permit no unnecessary noise, entering, depart- 
ing, or during recess. 

3. Be uniformly strict and as uniformly kind. 

4. Call up and dismiss the members of classes, 
one 
way. 

5. Walk lightly on the floor and stairways, open- 


by one, and dismiss the school in the same 


ing and closing the doors easily, and require the 
same of the pupils. 

6. Keep a vigilant eye upon the pupils during 
play-time. 

7. Perform no duty hastily and leave no duty 
undone, 

8. Take sufficient time to have the books all put 
in proper places, before calling the roll, and dismiss 
with singing. 

9. Require the school to sit perfectly still, one 
minute before dismissal. 

10. Be the last at the school room, and notice, 
before leaving, that all is right. 


SPELLING. 


Require the pupils to observe the following 
rules : 

1. To spell on the book, off the book, on the 
‘slate, and to give definitions. 
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2. To review all the difficult words in every les- | 


son, before dismissing the class. 

3. Review the same difficult words at the com- 
gry of the next recitation. 

. Select all words with double consonants, and 

ait them separately. 

5. In the same manner, select all words having 
silent letters and spell them. 

6. Have the list of words read without spelling. 

7. If of more than one syllable, have them ac- 
cented improperly and then properly. 

8. Have the vowels named and the sounds given 
as indicated. 

9. Require them to repeat all difficult sounds, un- 
til they can pronounce them correctly. 

10. Have some of the words written, first with, 
and second without, syllabication. 

READING, 
Require the following rules of the pupils: 


1. To read as if they were conversing. 


2. To read loud enough to be heard all over the 
room, 
3. To enunciate every word distinctly; such as 
every; not ev'ry. 
’ To understand perfectly what they read. 

. To communicate all they know of a lesson, | 
wn readiness. 

6. To regard the length of the pauses and the 
interrogatory sentences. 

To give each word its proper emphasis. 

8. To select lessons and books which contain the 
more important facts. 

9. To answer original as well as printed ques- 
tions. 

10. Not to read when the mind is not prepared 
for entering entirely into the subject-matter. 

PENMANSHIP, 

Require the pupil to observe the following rules: | 

1. To have in the mind a pattern for every let- 
ter and figure before making it. 

2. To place the letters of every word an equal 
distance apart. 

To make all long letters one length, and all 
short letters one length, the latter half as long as, 
the former. 

4. To incline all the letters equally and about 
thirty-three degrees from perpendicular. 

5. Dot the i's and cross the ¢s. 

6. To write with nothing but good ink and good 
pens. 

7. To prevent the oil of the hands from coming 
in contact with the paper. 

8. To keep neat and clean copy books and man- 
uscripts, 

9. To hold the pen in the proper manner and to 
move it with ease. 

1C, ‘.ever to write in the cold morning or soot. 
2" » play. 


ARITHMETIC, &c. 

1. To recite mental arithmetic and primary geo- 
‘metry without the book. 
| 2. To analyze questions methodically, having the 
‘reasoning arranged logically. 
| 3. To take time to the solution and to perform 
it without perturbation. 
| 4. To understand one solution well before going 
to another. 

5. To repeat all the difficult solutions, two or 
three different times. 
6. To put all written solutions in arithmetic down 


in a methodical form, and, if practicable, on paper. 


7. To have all the tables accurately memorized 
before using them. 

8. To solve every sum on the slate first, and then 
on the board. 

9. To explain fully, clearly and logically every 
solution. 

10. To make every figure and every sign accord- 
ing to the best pattern. 

GRAMMAR, 

To analyze Orthographically. 
To analyze Etymologically. 
. To analyze Syntactically. 
. To analyze Prosodically. 
To analyze Logically. 
To make original sentences. 
To transpose select sentences. 
To name all figures of speech. 

9. To capitalize and punctuate according to a 
system 

10. To analyze according to Clark’s Diagrams, 

GEOGRAPHY, 

. To trace and make out outline maps. 
. To answer questions of local, home geography. 
. To answer local geography generally. 
. To study sundry definitions. 
. To study the maps of the United States. 
To study maps generally. 
To memorize definitions generally. 
To discriminate between local, physical, bo- 
tanical, thermal, astronomical, mathematical, hy- 
drographical, geological and zoological geography. 

9. To measure the size of different countries and 
islands with dividers, on the given scales. 

10. To study statistical and political geography. 
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HIGHER BRANCHES. 
1. Next to these branches, boys should study 
book-keeping, and girls drawing. 
2. Next, boys should study algebra and mensu- 
ration, and girls music and botany. 
3. Then both should study physiology, history of 
-s U. S., and the outlines of universal history. 
. The next studies in order should be mental 


wie natural philosophy. 
political economy and mora 
science would ne tr order, 


5. Next sc these 
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6. Declamation and composition should be prac- 
ticed all the time. 

7. No higher branch should be commenced, until 
the pupils are all familiar with the preceding ones. 

8. Every branch should be so well studied, that 
pupils could converse intelligently upon every in- 
tricacy. 


9. In every science, the book should be studied | 


first; and an extended view of the science taken 
next. 

10. After all these studies are completed, geo- 
metry and trigonometry and the languages might 


be studied. 
LECTURES. 


Teachers should lecture occasionally on subjects 
like the following, viz: 

1. Object Lessons every Friday afternoon. 

3. The necessity of learning obedience to law. 

3. The benefits arising from early habits of sys- 
tem, industry and regularity. 

4. The great advantages resulting from habits of 
cleanliness, especially in keeping books. 

5. The increasing necessity of a knowledge of the 
common sciences. 

6. The humanizing influences of music. 

7. The social benefits arising from the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes. 

8. The good results flowing from obedience to 
parents and teachers. 

9. The great dangers resulting from idleness and 
truancy. 

10. The physical and moral advantages of culti- 
vating a cheerful spirit. 

VISITING. 

1. Parents and Directors should visit schools, 

2. When they visit, they should refrain from com- 
munication with the teachers and with one another. 

3. They should observe all that is going on, and, 
if possible, take notes. 

4. They should neither go alone nor visit in 
crowds. 


5. When in the room, they should remain long | 


enough to hear at least two recitations. 

6. Directors should visit often about the hour of 
commencing school, and during play-time. 

7. Parents had better visit only when the schools 
are in session. 

8. If any one has a suggestion to make, or a 
question to ask, he should do so between recita- 
tions, or before leaving. 

9. Never leave without dropping a word of en- 
couragement to the teacher and the pupils. 

10. Parents and Directors should make positive 
arrangements to visit alternately, and then observe 
them. S. B. McCormick, 


KUTZIOWN, BERKS COUNTY. 
Mr. Burrowes :—Taking a deep interest in ed- 
ucational matters, 1 have, for a short time past 


| been visiting some of the schools in “ Old Berks ;”’ 
and truly it has been a source of much pleasure to 
‘me, as well as profit. To give you a detailed ac- 
count of every school which I visited wonld not 
be interesting to your readers ; but it has occurred 
to me that perhaps the mention of a few of the 
last would not be unacceptable. 

Having occasion, a few days since, to pass through 
Kutztown, I dropped into the schools of that 
borough. The citizens of Kutztown have exerted 
themselves nobly in the cause of education. There 
are at present, three graded schools, and it is the in- 
tention to build another school house of two stories 
in height, to contain four apartments. 
like Kutztown, this is doing well. 


For a town 


The first school I visited was the Primary, taught 
by Miss Beckhart, a very estimable lady from 
Reading. 
much credit for the manner in which she performs 


From what I could see. she deserves 


her arduous duties. I went next into the Second- 
ary school, which numbers over seventy pupils and 
is taught by Mr. George Long, a native of Laneas- 
ter county. 
‘eral years, and is a skillful and efficient teacher. 


Mr. Long has been teaching for sey- 


In the afternoon, I visited the High School, 
taught by Mr. Barnwell, from Philadelphia. and 
with the exercises 1 was exceedingly pleased. The 
most prominent feature was the zeal, and the earn- 
estness displayed by both teacher and pupils. A 
school like this, where a general enthusiasm per- 
vades the whole, cannot fail—it must succeed—let 
the peculiar mode of instruction be what it may. 
“Think, boy, think” is the motto here, and seems 
to be the means of success. 

The next thing which struck my attention was 
the regularity and order which prevailed. Every 
thing is done by system ; from the opening of school 
in the morning to the close of school in the even- 
ing, there is a time for everything, and every thing 
is done at the time allotted to it. 
| Mr. Barnwell’s mode of teaching the various 
‘branches, may, to some, seem peculiar ; and so it 
seemed at first to the people of Kutztown. I must 
indeed, confess, it is decidedly original, but none 
the less effectual. When 1 entered he had just 
concluded the writing exercise, and was beginning 
the recitation in Grammar; here his explanations 
were remarkably clear and comprehensive. I ad- 
mired the mode by which he fixes upon the minds 
of the pupils, the facts and definitions studied, The 
subject was “ Syntax and the a alysis of sentences,” 
and no answer or definition was received, unless 
the pupil could explain and demonstrate it on the 
‘blackboard. This is a new use of blackboards, and 
‘one which Mr. Barnwell has adopted with remark- 
jable success; I am told there isno branch pursued 
‘in this school, in which the blackboard is not used. 
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The Parsing exercise was next in order; and I disorder during the day, are marked 10; those who 


was highly gratified at the enthusiasm as well as 
skill dislayed by the pupils. 

The next exercise was Reading (or Elocution.) 
Mr. Barnwell’s mode of teaching this branch, is 
new, to me at least, but is the best I have yet seen 
practiced. Before proceeding to the reading ex- 
ercise, the class were required to stand erect; he 
then explained the manner in which vocal sounds 
are made, and gave a description of the form, po- 
sition and functions of the organs of speech, giving 
at the same time, demonstrations on the black- 
board. After this they were required to inhale as 
long as his hand was raised, and while letter g it 
fall, to exhale with as little sound as possible.— 
This was repeated about a dozen times, until they 
seemed to understand the nature of inhalation and 
exhalation, and of the action of the lungs in the 
process of breathing. After this, as he again raised 
his hand, they were told to inhale, and as he al- 
lowed it to full, to utter the first or long sound of 
a, and so on through all the elemental sounds; at 
the same time, giving them instructions in regard 
to the position and movements of the articulatory 
organs while forming them. 

When this was concluded, the class proceeded 


to the reading lesson, assigned on a previous day, 
which is made a practical application of the princi- 
ples of elocution. Each pupil reads a paragraph,and 
is criticized by the rest of the class, The effect of 
this criticism on the pupils is remarkable. I could 
not help admiring the skill displayed by all, and 
equally worthy of note is their deep interest ir this 
part of the exercises. 


After Elocution, and last in order, was the or- 
thography exercise. Instead of the old-fashioned 
plan of giving out a word to spell, orally, to the 
first pupil, and, in turn, to each one down to the, 
foot of the class (thus giving each pupil, but one or | 
two words) it is so managed as to ensure an actual 
test of the pupil’s knowledge of the lesson. As each 
word is read out distinctly, it is written by the pu-| 
pils on their slates, until all the words have been | 
written. The slates are then exchanged, no one 
examining his ow. ; and each word is spelled by 
the teacher, the pupils noting the errors, and 
marking the number wrong, at the bottom of the 
slate. Thus each pupil is required to spell every 
word in the lesson, instead of one or two, as in the 
old plan. 

There was one other thing which pleased me, and | 
that was, the system of credits and demerits adopt- 
ed, At the end of each exercise, the pupils re-| 
ceive credit marks, varying from 1 to 10, according | 
to their proficiency or industry,—10 being the high- | 
est given. At the close of the day, marks are | 
given for other things besides their studies ; those | 
who have not been spokea to for misconduct or 


have been present all day, also 10; perfect in all 
the recitations, 10. At the close of the week, those 
who have been present all week, are marked 10.— 
Perfect in all the recitations during the week, 10. 
Not spoken to for misconduct all week,10. These 
are added up at the end of the week, and the pupil 
having the highest number of marks, is number one, 
(or head) for the ensuing week, the one having the 
next highest, number two, and so on. The pupils 
are exceedingly anxious to get as near head as 
possible, and put forth all their efforts to attain to 
that very desirable “ post of honor.” Each pupil 
keeps his own record of credit marks, and at the 
close of the day adds them up, when they are en- 
tered on the register. I give below a specimen 
of one of the boy’s records, which I picked up to 
examine. 5 


Geography 8 Spelling 6 
Arithmetic 9 Composition 8 
Writing 7 Conduct 10 
Ment. Arith, 10 Attendance 10 
Grammar 10 Recitations 10 
Parsing 8 — 
Reading 9 Total, 97. 


The school closed with singing by the pupils, and 
I can truly add,that it is not often that I have spent 
two or three hours as pleasantly as I did that after- 
noon in the Kutztown High School. As I said at 
the beginning of my letter, such a school, presided 
over by so efficient an instructor, must succeed. 
Joun Haminton Fircu. 
Kutztown, Jan. 1860. 





Educational Societies, 


SYNOPSIS OF MEETINGS. 


DAUPHIN COUNTY. 

A County Institute met in the North Ward school house, 
Harrisburg, Dec. 57, and continued four days. 60 teach- 
ers present at the opening; Messrs. Irwin and Loeffler 





Reporting Secretaries, and Messrs. Hoffman and Thomp- 
son, Recording Secretaries. 

The County Superintendent said that he was much 
gratified by seeing so many teachers present. That it was 
with a heartful of pleasure, he witnessed the awakening 
of the teachers of ‘‘ Old Dauphin ;*? and that he looked 
upon this demonstration as a full reward for his labors 
among them, and that he expected a prosperous and in- 
structive meeting. 

Prof. Stoddard lectured upon Arithmetical contractions. 
Prof. Watson, of N. Y., succeeded on Elocution. 

Afternoon.—Prof. Stoddard, Arithmetic. Prof. Watson, 
Elocution. D.C. Millard, Penmanship. Prof. Stoddard. 
Object Lessons. 

Evening.— A respectable audience of teachers and others 
assembled in the English Lutheran Church. The County 
Superintendent requested the teachers who were present 
to report upon the state of the wages—the number of 


schools—whether the time had been granted them to at- 
tend this County Institute, and whether they had a regu- 
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lar series of books adopted in their townships. Many 
teachers reported. The general tendency of the reports 
was to show an increased interest in educational matters, 
and especially in township associations. 

Prof. Watson delivered a beautiful lecture on Elocution. 


He gave a clear idea of the best method of taking schol-' 


ars from their first articulation, till prepared to go forth in 
life. 

Mr. Hickok, State Superintendent, hoped that this was 
the commencement of brighter days in school matters for 
‘¢ Old Dauphin.”? He reverted, in a very feeling manner, 
to the self-sacrificing labors of the County Superintendent, 
Mr. Ingram, and closed by saying that this county, al- 
though located at the seat of government, had presented 
the phenomenon of backwardness in the school cause, and 
had hung like a weight about his heart; but now she had 
aroused herself from her slumbers, and come forth in her 
pride and majesty, to walk with her most intelligent sister 
counties in the light and glory of common school advance- 
ment. 

Wednesday.—Prof. Stoddard, Object Lessons and Men- 
tal Arithmetic. Prof. Watson, Elocution. Prof. Jack- 
son, of Philadelphia, Penmanship. 
upon Arithmetic. 

Afternoon.—Prof. Stoddard on Mental Arithmetic, fol- 
lowed by Prof. Watson on Elocution, D.C. Millard on 
Penmanship. Prof. Stoddard on Object Lessons. Miss 
Dr. Sears lectured upon female culture, and Prof. Watson 
on Reading. 


Prof. Stoddard again 


| 
Evening.—Dr. Burrowes delivered an earnest and able 


lecture upon the proper sphere of the day school, in rela- 
tion to the other schools and influences by which educa- 
tion is imparted. He also spoke at length, upon the sub- 
ject of Institutes, and gave it, as his opinion, that to secure 
the services of eminent teachers from abroad, was the 
wisest course to be pursued at first, until some leading 
teachers at home acquired experience to do the work with- 
out this dependance. He thought, as a general thing, too 
much labor was bestowed upon constitutions for insti- 
tutes, which were hardly worth the pains taken with them. 
A. J. Herr, Esq., of Harrisburg, then delivered a chaste 
and elegant lecture upon ‘* The Agency of common schools 
as dispensers of Light and Knowledge.” 
Thursday.— Programme same as yesterday. 
Afternoon.—Prof. Stoddard, Arithmetic. Prof. Watson, 
Elocution. D.C. Millard and Mr. Kirk White, Principal 
of York Commercial College, Penmanship. Mr. 
Physical Geography. Mr. Hickok being present, made 
some pertinent remarks. Dr. C. Cutter made some remarks 
upon Hygiene, which were very interesting. 
Evening.—Rev. T. H. Robinson delivered an essay upon 


Irwin, 


Socrates and Arnold. He was followed by Prof. Stoddard 


of New York, subject, Objects, and some of the elements | 


of success in life. 

Friday.—Prof. Stoddard on Object Lessons and Algebra. 
Prof. Watson, Elocution. Prof. Stoddard, Arithmetic.— 
Prof. Watson Elocution and Reading. Mr. Fleming, of 
Prof. Denlinger, History. 

Committee upon resolutions: D. H. E. Leross, F. W. 
Whitman, Thos. Maguire, D. C. Millard and W. 8S. Ruth- 


erford. 
Evening.—Rev. Dr. Hay lectured upon German educa- 


This was a most amusing and instructive lecture ; 


Harrisburg, Grammar. 


tion. 
and coming, as it did from so profound a scholar and faith- 
ful friend of the common school system, it had great effect 
upon all who heard it. 


| 


Mr. Hickok followed him with one of his ablest efforts 
upon the Workings of the common school system. Al 
though he held forth almost two hours, he was listened to 
throughout, with profound attention. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That the Institute which closes this evening, 
has been a complete success in every respect. 

Resolved, That in Mr. S. D. Ingram, we recognize an 
efficient Superintendent, and that we, as teachers, will 
exert our influence with the Directors for his re-election. 

This Institute, whether regarded in the amount of teach- 
solid instruction 


it—the amount of real 


given—the good feeling which existed number the teachers, 


ers present at 
or the public enthusiasm manifested, may lay claim to 
being one of the ablest efforts ever put forth in this State, 
We 
heartily congratulate the able and worthy County Super- 


in the common school cause. most cordially and 
intenden’ upon the success of his earnest labors and the 
crowning of them with this rich fruition. 

Altogether, we had a fine time, learned much and went 
home full of enthusiasm, to teach much more efficiently 


and look forth, anxiously, to our next Institute’s call. 


LEBANON COUNTY. 
The County Institute met in the Court House, Lebanon, 
January 12th, 1860, and continued three days. Officers:— 
President, Henry Houck; Secretary, John W. Harbeson; 
Assistant Secretary, J. T. Nitrauer. 
The President delivered an address on Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, their origin and success in Lebanon county. 
Reading by Miss Kremer. She illustrated her methods 
with several classes of her pupils, all of whom a quitted 
themselves with credit. 
Exercises on the Elocutionary Chart, and the teachers 
well drilled by S. West. 
Afternoon.—Penmanship by C. E. Eaton. 


to the different methods of holding the pen, position of 


He, referred 


body and arm, and gave a number of blackboaid illus- 
trations. 

L. 
marks, stated that the study of Grammar should not be 


Moyer, upon Etymology, in the course of his re- 


commenced at too early an age. 

An amusing exercise styled ‘*‘ Conglomeration,’? was 
conducted by Miss Kate Bowman. 

J. W. Harbeson spoke on Orthography—gave some of 
the best methods with which he was acquainted, and also 
alluded to several bad methods now in vogue. 

In the evening, a lecture was delivered by Rev. T. H. 
Robinson, on ** Socrates and Dr. Arnold.’’ The attention 
which was paid to the speaker showed that the lecture 
was hignly appreciated. 

English T. Me- 
Adams, and the following sentence analyzed and parsed : 


Friday.—Teaching Grammar by S&S. 
—** In order to be a grammarian, I must be taught.”’ 

A speaking meeting was next in order, in which quite a 
number of teachers took a lively part. 

Afternoon.—After a general discussion, Written Arith- 
metic was taken up by N. M. Gladfelter, who explained his 
manner of teaching fractions, and also gave an explana- 
tion of the greatest common divisor. 

Articles from a paper edited by Misses Gleim and Moore, 
were now read by Miss Moore in an elegant manner. 

H. G. Squires lectured on the Alphabet, referring to the 
old-fashioned methods frequently employed in teaching it, 
and also gave the modes by which he was most success- 
ful. 

In the evening Prof. Wickersham delivered an impromptu 
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address, in which he alluded to the duties which parents |G. A. Guernsey, T. P. Miller, J. H. Speck, D. R. Speck. 
Owe to the school. He spoke of the old style school hou- aire iggy he ae Wm. Rehny, H. A. Barry, S. S. 
: : : : assler, C. Batdor . B. Clymer, D. Miller, S. Bean, J. 
ses in an amusing manner, and during his pomenita, was Troxel, A. Rudy. ’ Londonderry.—S. Hempberly, lS. Ba. 
frequently applauded. After an animated discussion on ker, C. V. Thome, Miss Clayton. Also, Mr. Whitmer, of 
several interesting subjects, the meeting adjourned. ee maerametee High School, Rey. Mrs. Miller, of this 
1 tina , Borough, Mons. Decamps and Miss Moore, of the Leba- 
Saturday. An eulogy upon Mr. Rena, late County | on Female Seminary, C. Roger, of the Annville Acad- 
Superintendent, was delivered by H. G. Squires. emy; likewise many directors and other friends of the 
Prof. Wickersham occupied the next half-hourir lecture cause. 


on the “Art of Teaching,’? which contained valuable 





P ~ MIFFLIN COUNTY. 
suggestions for teachers. hi veel | The county Convention met at Newton Hamilton, Dec. 
D. Hannah dwelt for pees tone on ” ritten Ariti patie. 27th, 1859. President, Mr. Sharp. 
He showed the folly of teaching rules instead of principles, 7, President delivered a short opening address, urging 
5 P ‘“ , ‘ she bd : 4 
and insisted that the “* why” and “ wherefore,” should be +16 teachers to be united in action and purpose. G. W. 


given for anny step ae by the pupil. Soult critic for the the day. The County Superintendent 
J. T. Nitrauer on Geography, would teach understand- 4) .y made a few remarks upon grammar, after which 

ingly, and also sore als pupils to draw — methods of teaching orthography were spoken of by D. 
Essay by Miss Sallie Ermentrout. The Subject, ‘* Beau Allen and W. K. Stroup 

Ideal of the Teacher,” showed the great responsibility Afternoon—A reading exercise, conducted by the Su 


ing up im-—and likewise proved that a virtuous . ; 
resting upon hit " ‘ I “ “ us perintendent, was engaged in by several of the teachers. 
auon of the youth of our State, will continue to keep . : , os 
educai f 3 ’ P Prof. M. J. Smith lectured on Arithmetic by explaining 


<eystone the central sun in our fair constellation. s . ve : : 

the Keyston several mathematical principles. Mr. Sharp gave instruc- 
Lee > oO Algebrzs r S. . Light. 7 is . P » P ° ° 

Afternoon Lactuse - Alge bra, by B. Light. This tions as to his method of teaching Penmanship. A. Smith 

Was a very instructive exercise, gave an interesting discourse on Physical Geography.— 


Miss Gleim now read from the paper before referred to, ‘Pye question, ** What are the parent’s relation and du- 
a number of articles, among which were communications ties to the school?” was discussed by Messrs Stroup 


of a local character. ; ; Corbin, Allen, Hartzler and A. Smith. It was agreed, 

Essay by I. Sanderson. His subject had special reler- | that but but one session per day be held, commencing at 
ence to the teacher in connection with his profession. 9! o’clock and closing at 3 o’clock p.m 
‘ . . . “2 ss 5 > os a5 

S. Leibig drilled a class in Intellectual Arithmetic. Evening—Music by the Choir. Oration by Mr. 8. Z 


The f wing resolutions were unanimously adopted: . , Sie : ‘i . 
The following res ( : es: : I Sharp ; subject, “* The Sunny Side of a Teacher’s Profes- 
Resolved, That we deem the County Superintendency an .. »” : ’ > . > 
’ +e 2 "<a 2 sion.”? Essay by Miss Rachel Zook; ** What S 
invaluable auxiliary to our Common School System. cca Pi cord me l rk 5 hat Shall We 
Resolved, ‘That in the death of our late lamented County | Study? Oration by W. K. Stroup; subject, ** The Uni- 
Superintendent, Mr. Franklin Phillips, the cause of popu- | versal Benefit of Common Schools.”? A lecture on ‘ Ed- 
»ducati as PF varne -voted advocate ea . re 
lar education has lost an earnest and devoted advocate, ucation *? was delivered by Prof. M. J. Smith. The ques- 


and ourprofession, one of its most brilliant and valuable 1 ; 
ornaments. tion, ** What are the parent’s relation and duty to the 
Resolved, That we, the teachers of Lebanon county, | school ?”? again discussed by Messrs. Sharp, A. Smith, 


. > express re ¢ regard for »xcellent Super- |, . or , 
gladly express our love and regard for our excellent Super-| Co :hin and Allen. Report of the Critic read, and Miss. 
intendent; that we know him to be a gentleman and a ‘ c ; 
scholar. faithful, conscientious and devoted. Mary McCord appointed forthe next day. At the calling 

Resolved, That it is a matter of great gratification to us| of the roll, the teachers responded with sentiments. 
that a State ripe School has ee penne eet Second Day—The President reported the following com- 

** Pistrict,”? composed o iree counties, Leba- : ‘. 
within our ——, eee : mittees: Miss Mary McCord and Messrs. Hartzler and 
Winter, on nominations; Mr. J. G. Corbin, Miss Mary 
Stewart and Miss Leah Hooly, on finances; Mr. A. G. 
Dickey, Miss Annie Cresswell and Miss Fannie McEwen 


non, Lancaster and York. 
After another speaking meeting, the Institute adjourned. 
TEACHERS PRESENT. 

Lebanon Borough.—Misses Maria Gleim, Sarah Moore, 
Sallie Ermentrout, P. 8. Wheat, Kate Bowman, E. Mish, |0n resolutions. Grammar was taken up, and several sen- 
Kate Sweitzig, E. Rauch, L. Hambleton, and Messrs. S. | tences analyzed. An Arithmetical exercise was conduct- 
B. Light, S. T. McAdam, J. T. Nitrauer, L. Moyer, S.| +24 py Prof. M. J. Smith. Robt. H. McCord, J. G. Corbin 


Harbeson, W. Lineaweaver. North Lebanon Bor.—Misses : : 
R. Kremer, Anna B. Sherk, and Messrs. N. Gladfelter, J. | and D. H. Zook related their experiences. A reading ex- 


Rodearmel. North Lebanon twp.—Jphn Benson, Jas. Ben- | ercise conducted by Mr. Stroub. Experiences were given 
Bact D. = are c. ~ ene . a ty ce ea" = by Mr. Hartzlerand Misses Stewart, Stauber and McEwen. 
uston, m. Atkins, B. Stever, H. M. ¢ yein. sk gt ley Pat : / ;. k ‘ 
wall.—1. C. Smith, T. Irwin, J. A. Broome, D. H. Persh- Prof. Smith explained his method of teaching spelling, by 
ing, J. F. Kreider, L. R. Reigart, J. S. Rupp, J. W. Har-|a practical exercise. A. Smith again lectured on Physi- 
a sey = Roa ees og ee o Me- | ea] Geography. The question, ** To what motives should 
will, A. Louser, J. D. A. Garman, P. B. Rank, J. Henry, 
C. P. Bachman, A. Kreider. South Lebanon.—A. E. Kil- 
mer, S. Geib, J. H. Bucher, L. M. Leibig, W. Reist, C. E.| der in schools ?”? was discussed by Messrs. Penepacker, 
Eaton, C. W. Kreider, S. Weiss. Millcreek.—H. M. Beck- Zook Evans, Sharp Johnson, Corbin, Allen, McCord, 
W. H. Ibach, J. T. Stam, I. Garret, A. S. Jones, F ‘ . 

er . . ach, J. - Stam, i. Garret, A. S. J¢ s, ° : pee . pares re ‘ . am 
Setthows, A. B. Rupp, N. Bennethum. Jackson.—G. martaies nee Stroup. The report of Critic heard ; Miss 
Umbahen, I. Meyers, J. K. Francis, D. R. Kline, W. H.| Rachel Zook appointed for next day. 

Kreitzer, Wm. Hostetter, J S Moyer, J. A. Brightbill.—| Third Day—Prof. Brooks, of the State Normal Depart- 
gag Tag a oe , /a ae ment, was introduced, and delivered a lecture on Primary 
ville.—A. W. Long, J. R. Henry, S- Boltz, 8. Harper.— | Arithmetic. The question, ‘In what does successful 
Heidelberg.—J. M. Hetrich, C. Cormany, J. Bentz, N.! school teaching consist ?”? was discussed by Messrs. Hartz- 
Miller, C. Murdock, J. Mays, Rex Weigly, Miss C. Mays. | jer, Dickey, Corbin Stroup, Sharp, M. J. Smith and D. H. 
Union.—S. West, I. Sanderson, E. O. Gilbert, O. H. Cad-| > ’ tas pris g Nias eiiianiiin te 
wallader, J. H. Books. East Hanover.—D. Hannah, E. Zook. Prof. Smith resumed his lecture on Arit metic, y 
Gerberich, H. G. Squises, P. P. Squires, J. W. Guernsey, ‘explaining several principles involved in mathematics. 


teachers appeal, to promote studiousness and preserve or- 
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Committee on nominations reported the following :— 
President, W. K. Stroup; Vice Presidents, Miss R. Lyon 
and Isaac Winter; Secretary, T. W. Johnson; Treasurer, 
Miss Rachel Zook ; Executive Committee, A. Smith, Co. 
Supt., Robert H. McCord, Miss Annie W. Cresswell. 

Evening—The President, in resigning the chair made a 
few remarks: The President elect, in assuming his po- 
sition, expressed his desire for the welfare and prosperity 
of the association, and requested the hearty co-operation 
of all its members 

Oration by J. K. Hartzler, subject ; ‘* The Responsibil- 
ities of the Common Teacher.”? Essay by Miss 
Mary E. Stewart, subject, * A Glance at the Schoo] 
Teacher and his Labor.’’ Oration by B. G. Dickey on 
Prof. Brooks again on the floor, subject, 


School 


** Progress.’ 
* The Imagination.”’ 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the following, 
adopted : 


Resolved, That we recognize district associations, con- 
ventions and institutes as among the most efficient means 
for preparing teachers for their calling ; and that it is the 
duty of all teachers to attend such. 

Resolved, That the interest of parents in public schools 
is identical with that of teachers of such schools, and that 
their hearty co-operation is essential to success in the pro- 
fession, but that teachers are directly responsible to di- 
rectors alone. 

Resolved, That teachers should receive adequate com- 
pensation for their services, and that like services require 
like compensation without distinction of sex. 

Resolved, That successful teaching consistsin the natur- 
al growth and development of the several faculties of the 
pupils, and the undue stimulation of none; and as one of 
the means to this end, we earnestly recommend the co-ed- 
ucation of the sexes. 

Resolved, That children under seven years of age should 
not be admitted as members of the public schools. 


PERRY COUNTY. 

The County Institute met at Landisburg, 28th Decem- 
ber, 1859. 

L. B. Kerr, Co. Supt. in the Chair; L. Potter and J. B. 

Soule, Vice Presidents; J. G. Turbitt and J. L. Drexler 

The 


dent spoke briefly on the object and importance of Teach- 


Secretaries ; and H. K. Wilson, Treasurer. Presi- 


er’s Institutes. 
What should be the character and qualifications of the 


common school teacher? was discussed by a number of | 


teachers. 

Afternoon—Orthography by Mr. Puller. 
and had adopted the Lancasterian method of teaching Or- 
thography, which is by taking up at first but two or three 


letters, joining them together to form a word, and reading | 


the simple words so formed. Thus teaching Orthography 


and Reading at the same time. 
Evening—46 teachers present. 
ter, on Common Schools, in which he compared the old | 
school system with the new and showed the improvements 
which have been made. 


} 


He advocated 
| 





Wilson, Potter, Kerr and Others. Congdonian system re- 
commended. 

Afternoon—Penmanship resumed and discussed at some 
length. 


discussed by 


Mental Arithmetic Mr. 
Mr. F. Zeigler said he thought all rules 


should be thrown away, and pupils required to think.— 


The utility of 
Cantt and others. 


Messrs. Minich and Bolotzer followed. 

Evening—As teachers present. 

Address by Mr. L. Potter, in which he portrayed the 
working of a first class school. 

Discussion, subject, The importance of a unifor ty of 
Prof. Wickershan 
then introduced and proceeded to lecture. Subject, The 
Will not lest 


books throughout the county. 


teacher and his profession. quote from it, 
we diminish its worth. 

Friday—A number of teachers responded, by reciting 
portions of Scripture and poetry. 

Geography by Mr. Potter; recommended teaching Geo- 
graphy and History together and drawing maps, commenc- 
ing with familiar objects. 

Prof. Wickersham sanctioned Mr 
thought Geography might be divided into two parts.— 


Potter’s meth 


t,and 


Political and Physical. Remarks were made by a num- 


ber of other teachers. 
Mes 
Bucher thi 


Grammar, by D. E. Smith, followed by s. Kretz- 


ing, Gant, Leisher, and others. Mr ught pu- 
pils whocommence the study of grammar when quite young 
should be taught at first, object-lesson on words. Dr. 
Galbraith recommended verbal instruction, and gave some 
examples. 

Prof. Wickersham agreed with Mr. Bucher on object- 


lessons, and thought a knowledge Grammar n it be 


acquired by imitation and studying the laws of language. 
Analysis and Parsing should be taught together. Teach 


by sentences on black-board. 


Teaching by Mr. Salen, who spoke at some length on 
the bright and dark side of the teacher’s profession. Mr. 
Ensloe followed. 

Evening.— Address by Mr. C.G. F sher. Subject—Edu- 
cation in the past and present. ‘The address was very 
well written Address by Prof. Wickersham on the 
**Common School System,”’ which was highly interesting 


to the audience. 

Resolutions received and adopted : 

WHEREAS, There is an increasing interest beginning to 
be feltin the cause of Education in ** Gallant little Perry;?? 

AND WHEREAS, We believe tlat,in order to further the 
great educational movement, better qualified teachers are 
wanted ; 

AND WHEREAS, We believe that under existing circum- 
stances, the standard of the teacher’s qualifications can 
only be elevated through the agency of County Institutes 
and District Associations, which must, for the time being, 


Address by Mr. L. Pot- | supply the place of Normal Schools; therefore 


Resolved, That we earnestly urge the teachers in each 
school district in the county to form district associations 


| for their mutual improvement. 


himself from 


Resolved, That any teacher who absents 


School Government, discussed by a number of teachers |any meeting of the County Institute, without a reason - 


and others. The use of the rod was favored. 


braith thought discipline ought to be enforced at home.— 


| withhold from such teacher both the profess 


Dr. Gal- | able excuse, should not be recognized as a member of the 


profession; and that the County Superintendent should 
nal and pro- 


A pupil, properly trained at home, would need little at- | yisional certificates. 


tention in school. | 


Thursday—Reading, by J. B. Soule, Teachers to study | number, a practical teacher, well qualified to discharge 


Resolved, That in L. B. Kerr, our present able and efti- 
cient County Superintendent, we have one of our own 


5 


each lesson before recitation ; also have the pupils define | the duties of the office. 


words in the lessons, and fully understand what they read. | 


Resolved, That we will urge the School Directors in the 
several districts in which we teach, to adopt a uniform 


»mark r¢ wat . | , . : 
Remarks by a number of other teachers. lseries of text-books, for the entire county, at their next 
Writing, by J. G. Turbett, followed by Messrs. Rhea, ' triennial convention, on the first Monday of June, 1860. 





SNYDER COUNTY. | 

The County Institute met in Freeburg Academy, De- | 
cember 26, 1859. 

Agreed that each teacher respond with a sentiment upon 
his name being called in roll order. 

The School Directors of Washington District, C. Hower, 
John Stroup, Dr. Stam, J. R. Millet, Geo.; Hillbush, E. 
Houtz, and officers of the Freeburg Academy, were unani- 
mously elected honorary members, as were a number of 


other clergymen and gentlemen, during the week. 


Essay by Rev. Heiser, subject, Knowledge is Power. 

Essay by Wm. Moyer, on Vocal Music. 

Wednesday— Essay on English Grammar, by J. R. Hil- 
bush. 

P. B. Moyer gave a practical illustration on Geography, 
with a class of small boys and girls, who sang beautifully 
from Fowle’s Outline Maps. . 

D. S. Boyer, related an anecdote of a person from Penn- 
sylvania who visited Ohio, and upon inquiry how he 
liked the West, replied—*‘ if he could have wished his 


Manner of teaching the Multiplication table was next home and family there—he never would have returned to 
discussed by all present. Placing it upon the board and |** Amerika ;’’—thus showing the narrow estimation some 
repeating in concert, is practiced generally. | persons have of the size of our country. He recommend- 

P. B. Moyer illustrated his method by the ** Numerical ed Outline Maps. 

Frame.”’ Evening—Essay read by P. M. Hackenburg, on Read- 

Evening—Inaugural address by the President. In it ing. 
he contrasted what our Common Schools now are, to what Mr. Hilbush referred to the 8th y. and 8 chap. of Nehe- 
they were ten years ago—proving satisfactorily, that much miah, as relating to the subject under discussion. 
good has resulted from the Superintendency, without which Prof. Weaver demonstrated on the board, his method 
our schools could never have attained to the positions they , of teaching the proper sounds of the letters by the Pho- 
already occupy. That many of the teachers now employ-|netic Alphabet. Insti:ute united in exploding the differ- 
ed are men of superior ability ; whilst before the Super- | ent elements. 
intendency, all that was necessary for a schoolmaster, Evening—A poem styled ‘Ten Years Ago,’ an able 
was to have his Multiplication table in his hand, and a production, was beautifully read by Rev. Weiser. 
key to old Pike in his box. The future prosperity of our Prof. Weaver spoke on the importance of introducing 
country depends on the proper education of the children, | ““sthetics in our common schools. He said there is 
Teachers who lounge in bar rooms, should not be hired. | beauty in the sunshine, and in all the works of nature.— 
Frequent change of teachers a great impediment to the Man if he wishes to be happy, must study the beautiful. 
rapid advancement of pupils. School houses should be ornamented with maps, such as 

Address by J. K. Millet. Subject, Mythology. He W® have before us to night, (on the walls of the Academy 
said Mythology had its origin in the longing of man after in Which the Institute met, were suspended Pelton’s and 
Fowle’s Maps, Punctuation and Penmanship Charts, 
Grammatical Tree, Letter Table, and Numerical Frame.) 

School Government next discussed. The majority ad- 


something higher and better. Is accounted for in four 
ditferent ways. 


. 
1. Mere perversions of cruth. 
vocated moral suasion. 


° Thursday—Essay on Orthography by W. N. Kiester, 


2. Historical, 

3. Allegorical, 

4. Physical Theory. 
claimed the attention of Christian nations as the most ab- '° illustrate the proper method of teaching Accent. 


Egyptian idolatry has always #4 discussed. D. S, Boyer, formed a class of small boys 


ayes : seography discussed 
surd and ridiculous. Had magnificent temples adorned Geography discussed. 

4fternoon—59 nameson roll. Agreedtomeet at Adams- 
burg, Dec. 24, 1860, at two o’clock, P. M. 

Essay on Mental Arithmetie by R. Lewis, who illus- 


trated with a class composed of small girls and boys, his 


with gold and silver; but look around for Gods, and you 
see an Ape, Stork and Cat. 
The practicability of giving intermissions in Common 


Schools was ably discussed ; and decided to be indispen- 
| method of teaching it. 


Evening—Essay read by Prof. Weaver, subject, Co-ed- 


sible. 

Tuesday—Prof. Noetling lectured one hour very ably, 
subject, Arithmetic. ucation of the Sexes. 

McAlarney, A. Schoch and Lewis, demonstrated their Dr. Leisenring gave a Lecture on Physiology, urging the 
method of teaching addition, substraction, and short di- ‘importance of the study, not only in our schools but also 
vision, followed by Wm. Moyer, who illustrated Jones’ in the family. A spirited and amusing discussion follow- 
method of teaching notation and numeration. |ed, on the question, **Should males and females receive 

Afternoon—An interesting and instructive lecture on | the same amouut of education.” 

Jamison’s system of penmanship, by Superintendent Boyer.| Friday.—Essays assigned for next session :— 
Officers for the ensuing year; President, Wm. Moyer; | Orthography, Sol. B. Hoffman. 

Vice President, Thomas J. Smith; Recording Secretary,| Reading, A. 8S. Hoch. 

P. M. Hackenburg ; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Jen-| Mental Arithmetic, T. B. Kantz. 

nie Emmitt; Treasurer, J. R. Hilbush. | Written Arithnietic, W. H. H. Gable. 

The evil effects arising from irregularity of pupils, dis-| Penmanship, P. N. Teats. 
cussed. Geography, Sol. Malick. 

Evening— Address by D. S. Boyer, subject, Our School | 
System. He spoke of the importance of education; Par- 
ochial, Pay and Free schools; showing the advantage of 


Grammar, R. Lewis. 
School Government, Wm. N. Kiester. 
Common School System, H. W. Roush. 


Normal schools; the Superintendency ; Teachers’ Insti- | County Superintendency, J. C. McAlarney. 
} Composition, D. W. Crouse. 

Vocal Music, P. B. Moyer. 

Teachers’ Institutes, J. R. Hilbush. 

Uniformity of School Books, P. Hackenburg. 


tutes; andthe necessity of electing good men for Directors. 
Superintendency does not increase taxation. All have a 
duty to perform, the Superintendent, Directors, Teachers, 
and citizens. 
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Physiology, E. Knepp. 

Primary Education, J. W. Knight. 

Importance of cultivating good feeling among Teachers, 
T. J. Smith. 

One hour and a half was occupied by the teachers, ma- 
king five minute speeches, which were truly enlivening 
and interesting; long will the sentiments expressed by 
the teachers of this Institute be remembered. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Wuereas, We consider that Teachers’ Institutes are 
conducive to the promotion of good feeling among teach- 
ers, to the advancement of the common school system, 
and bring teachers to a sense of the nobleness of their 
calling, therefore, 

Resolved, That we regard Teachers’ Institutes as highly 
beneficial to the improvement of the teacher, in enabling 


him more fully, to discharge the arduous duties of the | 


school room, and that the teacher who wilfully neglects 
to attend them, is unworthy the name of teacher. 

Resolved, That we consider the County Superintendency 
as the ** right arm’? of our common school system, and in- 
dispensable in bringing the same to perfection. 

Resolved, That our County Superintendent, D. S. Boyer, 
merits our entire confidence and support, for the able man- 
ner in which he has discharged the duties of his office ; 
and that we recognize in him a gentleman, as well asa 
friend of education. 

Names of teachers present. 

Thos. J. Smith, J. R. Hilbush, Roswell Rothrock, Levi 
Swarm, J. S. Graybill, W. K. Unangst, Daniel Stuck, D. 
W. Crouse, P. M. Hackenburg, Richard Lewis, Michael 
Smith, A. S. Hoch, John M°’Connel, W. N. Kiester, J. S. 
Shellaberger, P. M. Teats, H. W. Roush, L. M. Teats, 
Wm. H. H. Gable, Samuel E. Wetzel, Sol. Hoffman, T. 
B. Kantz. J. W. Knight, Daniel S. Boyer, Geo. A. Schoch, 
J. E. Taylor, Geo. G. Glass, J. C. McAlarney, Wm. Moy- 
er, D. M. Botdorf, P. B. Moyer, J. K. Hughes, Wm. Neo- 
tling, R. D. Walter, 8S. Schoch, Israel Stees, Wm. kK. 
Knights, P. K. Knights, Allen Schoch, E. Knepp, J. C. 
Schoch, Chas. P. Swengel, Dan. Schwartz, Geo. Kuhn, J. 
Noecker, F. Houseworth, J. Stewart, Jennie Emmitt, H. 
Crouse, Wm. Motz, J. C. Gutelius, P. F. Womer, Aaron 
kK. Gift, H. G. Dietrich, 8S. Miller, Alex. Barge, Prof. T. 
Weaver, J. W. Gemberling. 

Thus closed one of the most interesting meetings ever 
held in the county. 


UNION 
The Teachers’ Institute 12th, in Mif- 


flinburg, and continued until Wednesday evening. 


COUNTY. 


convened Dec. 


The following Teachers, members, were in attendance: 


Cc. E. Haus, P. P. Irwin, D. Heckendorn, S. O. M’Curdy, | 


W. C. Hesser, J. E. Wolf, S. H. Bucher, Joseph Kleckner, 
O. G. Sands, H. K. Kate S. 


Susan R. Cronmiller, Salome Cook, Catharine J. Thomp- 


Sanders, Gast, Mary Haus, 


son, Mary C. M’Alarney, M. B. Chambers, J. A. Owens, 
O. K. Pellman, J. 


Thompson, Amaly Volkmar, Elizabeth Gundy, Susan A. | 


Armstrong, Agnes Dale, Miss G. Rowland, Miss T. 
Evans, J. H. Smith, J. B. Mench, A.J. Morris, J. H. Mor- 
ris, J. H. Walker. There were also many other friends 
of Education present, not members of the Institute. 
Addresses were delivered as follows: Inaugural, b7 
To Young Men, by J. 
M. C. Ranck, Esq. On the Progress of Development, and 


the President, Joseph Kleckner. 


on Penmanship, with illustrations, by J. Hale Sypher. 

Hon. Henry C. Hickok, State Superintendent, was also 
present, and made several interesting and instructive ad- 
dresses, on the State School System, and on other topics 
that arose for consideration. 

Essays were read by Miss C. J. Thompson on Compo- 
sition—by C. E. Haus on Music—and S. 0. M’Curdy on 
Institutes. 


L. Irwin, John M’Alarney, Josephine | 
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| P. P. Irwin presented a report on Penmanship, with 
|illustrations on the black-board, followed by remarks from 
' other members. 

J. G. Royer, on Spelling, explained his method of teach- 
ing it. 

S. O. M’Curdy offered his views of teaching the impor- 
tant art of Reading. 

The question, Should inexperienced teachers be placed 


lin our primary schools ? was discussed, and also the im- 
portance of electing intelligent Schoo! Directors. 

S. O. M’Curdy formed’a class and illustrated his meth- 
od of teaching Mental Arithmetic. 

Written Arithmetic was taken up by Mr. M’Alarney, 
and afterwards discussed. 


The following were chosen officers for the ensuing 


year: President, John A. Owens. Vice Presidents, Amaly 
Volkmar, Susan R. Cronmiller. 
H. Walker. 
Treasurer, S. O. Exccutive 
Heckendorn, P. H. Bucher. 


The following resolutions were adopted : 


Resolved, 1. That we regret to learn that some of our 
teachers have been prevented from attending our session, 
and that we hope hereafter to meet them at the Institute, 
whether Directors allow them the time or not. 

2. That the compensation of female teachers should be 
equal to that of male teachers. 

3. That we sustain our County Superintendent in his 
efforts to advance the interests of the school system, and 
that we especially commend the energy and perseverance 
which he has exhibited during his term of office. In 
raising the qualifications necessary to obtain a permanent 
certificate, he has perfo.med the unexpress d wish of 
every member of this Institute. ‘ 

4. That it would be advisable for each teacher to call 
a meeting of the people of the district, at the beginning of 
the terms of school, in order to consult with them on mat- 
ters calculated to promote the best interests of the school. 
5. That we as teachers will support no man as School 
Director who seeks the office as a politician, or for politi- 
cal purposes, but will use our utmost endeavors to place 
our most intelligent citizens in that important office, with- 
out regard to party politics. 

6. That each teacher should open his school by reading 
a portion of scripture and by prayer. 

7. That, inthe opinion of this Institute, the true end 
of education is to impart useful knowledge; and that 
teachers must keep this object constantly before their 
minds, if they would properly discharge their duties. 


Re-ording Secretary, J. 
Corresponding 
M°*Curdy. 


Secre' ary, M. B. Chambers. 
Committee, D. 


P. Irvin, J. 


Adjourned to meet again, in Lewisburg, at the call of 
Executive Committee. 


YORK 
The County Teachers’ Association met in Washington 
| Hall, York, 28th day of December, 1859. 
Morris, Esq. 
Robert Gemmill, Hopewell; David Witmer, Spring Gar- 


COUNTY. 


President, Charles A. Vice Presidents, 
den; Major Elijah Garretson, Fairview; William Reisin- 
ger, West Manchester; Dr. W. H. Bauge, Hanover, and 
| Frederick Sultzbach, Hellam. 
C. Stair. 


Recording Secretary, G. 
Treasurer, Solomon 
Secretary, W. H. Bond. 


Myers. Corresponding 


Evening.—Drill in Mental Arithmetic under Messrs. 
Mr. Michael Bentz ex- 
| plained his method of teaching the primary rules in Arith- 


|metic. 


| Austin and George W. Ruby. 


In the course of these exercises, discussions were 
jelicited in which nearly all the teachers present engaged. 

Thursday.—Mr. Milton W. Bahn conducted an exercise 
in Mental Arithmetic. 


Mr. W. H. Duhling read an essay on Modes of teach- 
ing Drawing, with special reference to the employment of 








young children, and as a preliminary to penmanship; after 
which the President made a few remarks on the subject. 

Mr. D. O. Prince conducted an exercise in Elocution, 
followed by an explanation of Mr. Michael Bentz’s meth- 
od of teaching the elementary rules in Arithmetic. 

Afternoon.—Several of the ladies and gentlemen enter- 
tained the meeting with singing, with piano accompani- 
ment. 

Mr. Patrick M’Guigan read an essay on the manner of 
treating stubborn and refractory children, and the policy 
of dismissing them from school. 

Mr. Bentz conducted a drill on the analysis of English 
Grammar. 

Mr. James Cameron drilled the institute in Geography. 

Mr. Bahn conducted an exercise in Orthography, which 
occupied the time until the hour of adjournment. 

Evening.—Prof. T. K. White explained his system of 
penmanship, and showed its merits by a comparison with 
other systems. 

Arthur N. Green, Esq., then read a very elaborately 
prepared lecture on the influence of literature upon the 
world at large. 

Mr. Milton W. Bahn read an essay on ‘* The private 
studies of a teacher.”’ 

Mr. Austin conducted an exercise in Written Arithme- 
tic, in the course of which, considerable discussion was 
elicited. 

Friday.—Mr. Levi 8S. Krone conducted an exercise in 
English Grammar, and a general discussion ensued. 

The President submitted the subjoined remarks, which 
were received with evident satisfaction :— 

** Gentlemen :— When, one year azo, I was chosen Presi- 
dent of this Association, | deemed it a mark of great res- 
pect, and I felt grateful for the trust confided in me; but 
what shall I say to you for the confidence which you have 
concluded to repose in me a second time? To say that | 
thank you, but feebly expresses my feelings; and I shall 
ever hold in grateful remembrance this unmistakable evi- 
What- 


ever may have been the character of my official services 


dence of your high appreciation of my services. 


at the last annual ineeting of this Association, it is appa- 
rent that they were acceptable to you, and that is enough 
to encourage me. Itrust that I shall be as successful at 
the present meeting; and, throwing myself upon your in- 
dulgence, I shall make the endeavor to conduct the present 
meeting with a view of eifecting the most good in the 
work before us. 

I desire to call your attention to that important feature 
in our Educational System, the County Superintendency. 
All true friends of education must have been grieved at 
the efforts which were made to have the office abolished. 
The apprehension that similar efforts will be made during 
the approaching session of our General Assembly, con- 
strains me to bring up the subject on this occasion. No 
matter how good the object may be, there are always in- 
dividuals to be found who will strenuously oppose it.— 
Some will do this from want of the requisite information 
upon the subject, while others, no doubt, are influenced 
by private pique. Itis certain that no man of ordinary 
judgment, who will take the trouble to examine into the 
influence which the County Superintendency has exerted, 


can fail to be convinced of its advantages. I acknowl- 


edge that, at first, I doubted that the office could exert the 


What good, I thought, 
How can he oversee such a large num- 


influence that was claimed for it. 


can one man do? 
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ber of schools, scattered, as they are, over such a wide 
territory? I had taken a wrong view of the practical 
workings of the office; and experience has shown that 
it was wisely established. It must be apparent thata 
comparatively brief space of time only can be given, by 
the County Superintendent, to the exercises of the school 
room, in the course of his annual visits. In my opinion, 
this was all that the law contemplated. The business of 
the officer is more immediately with the Directors and 
Teachers, and his operations among them are invaluable. 
If he can infuse the right spirit into Directors and Teach- 
ers, the influence which they exert will soon be felt in the 
school room. The frequent opportunities which he has of 
meeting Directors and Teachers, at the annual examina- 
tions, at occasional meetings of local institutes, and at 
meetings of this Association, enable him to give all the 
benefits of his knowledge and experience. I would fain 
hope that you all agree with me in the views I have here 
expressed, and that you will be active in establishing the 
right side of this question. 

I have not yet said anything to you about the gentleman 
who now holds the responsible office of County Superin- 
Nothing that I can say will add 
lam sure that his praise is on every 


tendent of York county. 
to his reputation. 
tongue. His extensive knowledge, both theoretical and 
practical; his urbanity of manners; his untiring exer- 
tions, prompted by the iaterest which he has always shown 
in the progress of education, have rendered him particu- 
larly successful in the work which he has undertaken; 
and his efforts have endeared him to our hearts, and they 
will bring honor to his name. 

I trust that the remainder of our sessions will prove 
harmonious, and that the subjects discussed will be useful 
to you in your responsible positions as teachers, and that 
in the few days which we shall pass together, you may be 
inspired with renewed zeal, and that others may be stimu- 
lated by your example in the coming year.”’ 

Mr. James Cameron offered the following resolutions, 
which, after Messrs. Alexander, Duhling, Jacobs, and 
Hoshour had spoke thereon, were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we have undiminished confidence in the 
advantages of the County Superintendency. It has wrought 
wonderfnlly in behalf of the educational interests of this 
county, and of the entire Commonwealth; and we should 
regret any course on the part of the Legislature by which 
its operations would be at all hampered or its permanen- 
cy endangered. 

Resolved, That our present County Superintendent, Dr. 
A. R. Blair, has our continued and undiminished confi- 
dence; and we hope that he may be induced to be a 
candidate for re-election in May next; and we shall use 
our utmost efforts to secure his re-election by every hon- 
orable means. 

A drill in elocution by Mr. Bahn. 
which arose upon this snbject was highly profitable. 

Afternoon—An essay by Mr. Austin on the modes of 


The discussion 


securing cleanliness of person and neatness of dress, re- 
spect for the school-room, courtesy of tone and language 
to companions, and gentleness of manners. 

A drill in Geography followed, with an explanation of 
the proper met od of teaching. 

Mr. John Loyer then drilled a class in elocution. A 
drill in Mental Arithmetic followed. 

Evening—Mr. Michael Bentz read an essay on the 
modes of promoting a love of truth, honesty, benevolence, 
and other virtues among children. 

Mr. W. H. Johnson followed with an essay on the 


policy of promulgating a code of rules for the government 
of a school. 
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The following resoluticn was offered, and ‘after consid- 
erable discussion was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That this Association approve of the establish- 
ment of a Normal School in York county, as necessary to 
our educational interests. 

The Rey. T. H. Robinson, of Harrisburg delivered an 
elaborate and instructive lecture on Teaching, as illus- 
trated by an ancient and a modern master of the art—So- 
crates, and Arnold of Rugby. 

The Association then proceeded to the residence of Dr. 
A. R. Blair, by invitation, and partook of his hospitalities. 
A sumptuous entertainment was in readiness and general 
good humor was in the ascendant. 

Saturday—Miss Amanda C, Fahs presented an essay on 
the practicability of organized visiting of the schools. 

The subject of Educational Periodicals being under dis- 
cussion, it Was, 

Resolved, That this Association recommend to its mem- 
bers and to the friends of education in this county, The 
Pennsylvania School Journal, published at Lancaster, by 
Thomas H. Burrowes, Esq. The Massachusetts Teacher, 
publish: d in Boston, Mass., and The Advocate, published 
in York, as especially worthy of their confidence and sup- 
port. 

The President, with his accustomed liberality, agreed 
to furnish each member of the Association present a copy 
of and educational journal. 

The members then proceeded to report the present state 
of education in their respective districts; Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Keller, O’ Hill, Cameron, Crone, Bentz, Duhling, 
Maish, Watts, and others engaged therein. 

On motion of Mr. Austin, 


Resolved, That we recognize in our President, Charles 
A. Morris, Esq., a warm, sincere, and valuable friend of 
education; and that we highly approve his views of the 
County Superintendency ; and we tender to him our thanks 
for the able and impartial manner in which he has pre- 
sided over our deliberations ; and, also, that we return our 
thanks for his liberal offer to pay for an educational jour- 
nal for each member present. 

Wednesday, the 26th day of December, 1860, at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, was fixed as the time for the 
next annual meeting. 

LIST OF MEMBERS. 

Carro!.—John O° Hail, John Loyer, J. B. Blackiord. 

Chanceford.—Jane A. Stewart, William G. Stewart, 
John H. Stewart, John A. Thompson. 

Lower Chanceford.—William Me Allister. 

Codorus.—Henry Strickhouser, H. S. Keller. 

North Codorus.—George Ketteman, Sr., Noah Bevyenour., 
Charles Alexander, John S. Hilderbrand, Geo. B. Kette- 
man, Jr., Geo. Shive. 

Conewingo.—John A. Hoover. 

Dillsburg—John H. Shriver. 

Dover.—Lemuel Ross, Ambrose H. Seifert, Alonzo 
Picking. 

Fairview.—Maj. Elijah Garretson. 

Fawn.—Asa Jones, Jr. 

Hanover.—David O. Prince. 

Heidelberg. —Emanuel Stover. 

Hellam.—Levi 8. Crone, Ellen 8S. Emig, D. H. Fried, J. 
C. Gehly. 

Jackson.—Henry Hubley, John H. Boose. 

Loganville.—Israel Siechrist. 

Manchester.—Louisa A. Emig, Michael Bentz, Daniel 
R. King, C. M. Stacks, A. 8S. Gross, Benj. Gross, F. 
Harizler, Jacob Smith, W. H. Duhling, Geo. Aughen- 
baugh, Jesse Heilman. 

West Manchester.— Daniel Simon, W. H. Johnson, W. 
H. Bond, Levi Maish, J. Z. Hildebrand, Mary J. Wible, 
Franklin Seifert, H. N. Minig. 

West Manheim.—Solomon Gentzler. 

Newberry.— Rebecca M. Cuimerry, Edith Wickersham, 
William Ellis. 

Paradise.— Leander Myers, J. B. Baughman. 

Peach Bottom.—J. B. § iffler. 





| Shrewsbury Twp,—Edward K. Seitz, J. Henry Ludwig. 

Spring field.— William Gentz, D. M. Aldinger, Emanuel 
Smith, W. N. Hildebrand, A. D. Seitz, Frederic Aldinger, 
William Miller. 

Spring Garden.—Milton W. Bahn, A. L. Ettinger, John 
Decker, Isaac Kauffman, Ada McKinnon, Lucinda M. 
Fickes, Hannah M. Fickes, Francis Fickes, James John- 
son. 

‘ Warrington.—P. G. Altland, John N. Taylor, Eliza J. 
Taylor. 

Washington.—James Cameron, Alfred K. Smith, Michael 
Shaeffer, Peter Detter. 

Windsor.—R. W. Keech. 

Lower Windsor.—V. H. Watts. 

Glen Rock.—H. H. Jacobs, W. N. Porter, Josiah V. Hos- 
hour, Esq. 

York Borough.—Ellen Menough, Isabella Doll, Eliza- 
beth Zeigle, Rebecca L. Craver, Catharine Hays, Amanda 
C. Fahs, Isabella Y. Connellee, Isabella M. Galligher, 
Mary E. Tyler, Melinda Spangler, Rebecca Welshans, 
Annie Wilson, P. McGuigan, 8S. Myers, C. H. Austin, 
James Kell, A. C. Hetfelfinger, D. J. Williams, James W. 
Latimer, John F. Baird, Geo. W. Ruby, Rev. C. W. 
Thomson, Rev. J. F. Hey, D. B. Prince, D. M. Ettinger, 
C. A. Morris, G. C. Stair, A. R. Blair. 

York Twp.—P. J. Decker, Joshua Peeling, A. P. Neff, 
John Peeling, J. A. C. Minnich, 8S. 8S. Matthews, C. N. 
Brannon. 

J. J. Diehl, Carroll Co., Md.; W. H. Shelly, Columbia, 
Lancaster co.; Jas. G. Wells, Somerset co.; N. M. Glat- 
felter, Lebanon, Lebanon co.; J. K. Flemming, Mercer 
co.; D. N. Myers, Adams co., Pa. 








extions trom the dlewspapers, 


TEACHER’S WAGES. 

Economy is always a commendable virtue in School 
Directors, provided it be the gennine article, and not 
blind parsimony. But the last place to economize is 
in teacher's wages, and directors cannot practice the 
virtue in this direction, without losing vastly more 
than they hope to gain by the cperation. Skillful 
and successful teachers are entitled to full compen- 
sation, and can fairly earn it ; and if it cannot be had, 
they will as a matter of course go where they can get 
it, or quit the business ; while half price teachers are 
a dear bargain although it only takes half as much 
money to pay them. ‘To be sure, the district has 
paid out less cash ; but what is paid is lost, for the 
teacher could not earn it, and the pupils have spent 
their time without being benefitted, and quite likely 
will afterwards have to unlearn what they did attempt 
to acquire. A /ow priced teacher is not a cheap 
teacher, and it is a great misfortune that this fact is 
not more generally understood. Pennsylvania loses 
a large per centage of her best teachers, because they 
are not properly compansated athome. Some of the 
western counties have been deprived, this fall, of many 
of their most worthy teachers, because of the large 
reduction in the wages offered; and wherever this 
has been the case, the schools will go backwared more 
during the coming winter, than they could go for- 
ward in two winters in the hands of good teachers. 
Even “hard times ” and the “frost” are no justifi- 
cation for the employment of low priced, incompe- 
tentteachers. It is an unwise and unprofitable policy 
every way. Teacher's examinations can not build up 
the system, so long as those who merit and receive 
first class certificates, are driven out of the schools by 
the inadequate compensation offered. 

There is another crying evil, and it is this: Pay- 
ing fair wages to inferior teachers, that should not be 
paid to any but good teachers. he wages should 
always be graduated to qualifications of te achers.— 
Pay a good teacher, good wages: and if you must 

‘put up with an inferior teacher, cut down the wages, 


Srl 
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until he qualifies himself, or a better one can be had 
and then raise the wages accordingly. But don’t cut 
the throat of the school system by paying good wages 
to good and bad teachers alike, indiscriminately, for 
it is only offering a premium for incompetency. 
School Directors are the back bone of the school 
system. They have more power and responsibility 
than all the other officers of the system put together. 
And this is right ; but they can only “ magnify their 
office ” and uphold the system, by looking at their 
duty in its true light, and then faithfully performing 
it, with the same practical shrewdness and sound 
judgment that they would exhibit in the manage- 
ment of their own private business affairs. The prin- 
ciple is the same, the policy the same, and the results 
cannot be otherwise than eminently beneficial ; while 
the contrary policy must, every where and always 
prove disastrous.—Clinton Democrat. 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE HABITS OF THE TRUE 
TEACHER ! 

Man has been very appropriately called, a “ bun- 
dle of habits;” and it has been no less truly remark- 
ed : * Happy the man whose habits are his friends.” 

What shall 1 tell you should be the habits of the 
true teacher? Ah! I fear—compared with his re- 
sponsibility—they are too numerous to mention in 
detail. Ile should, as I have intimated elsewhere, 
mould them to correspond to his great calling, and 
after he has them properly selected, they should be 
unchangable, so that there will be no reason to ap- 
ply the words of Goldsmith to him : 

** Well do the boding tremblers learn to trace, 
The days disasters in his morning face.” 

Again, a gentle determination should pervade 
every habit, from the smallest to the one of the 
greatest importance. 

If a habit be not exactly right, it is better that 
it should be fixed or determinate, than that it should 
waver from right to wrong. Determination, con- 
nected with mildness, may justly be styled one of 
the leading characteristics of the true teacher. 

Where a teacher inspired with the habit of de- 
termination, tells his pupils they may do so and so, 
they soon learn that he means they must do it.— 
While he should be determinate, he should also, as 
the old saying is, “think twice before he speaks.” 
And then requesting with all his mildness, but at 
the same time, with the understanding that his re- 
quest must be obeyed, they know that to disobey 
it is out of the question. 

Again, patience is indispensably necessary to 
every undertaking, and especially should it be num- 
bered among the first characteristics of the true 
teacher. Without it, he is undone! For his whole 
work is one of unceasing patience. He labors and 
labors, not only for days, not only for weeks, not 
only for months. No! but for years and years in 
many cases, without seeing any results of his labor. 
But though he may never see the results, yet he 
must “learn to labor and to wait.” 

In short, the habits of the teacher to be genuine, 
should possess everything “ lovely and of 
port.” 

They should be interwoven with correct moral 
principles: Candor, Accuracy, Patience, Truth- 
fulness, Ingenuity, Neatness, Self-Control, Pune- 
tuality, System, Kindness, Forbearance, with many 
others, in which including Geutleness and Cheer- 
fulness, so that he can, at all times and under all 
his toils and cares, do as the Poet says : 

** Speak gently to the little child, 
So guileless and so free, 


good re- 








Who with a trustful, loving heart, 
Puts confidence in thee. 

Remember, *tis no common task 
That thus to thee is given, 

To rear a spirit fit to be 
The habitant of heaven.” 

Though the habits of the true teacher appear to 
be innumerable, yet in a moral point of view they 
may be expressed in very few words: Strive to do 
your duty to your God and your fellow men. The 
compliance with these two things, requires every 
characteristic of the true teacher. The same words 
may be very nearly expressed in the words of the 
wise man: “ Let us hear the conclusion of the 
whole matter: Fear God, and keep his command- 
ments : for this is the whole duty of man.”—Grgens- 
burg Herald, A SUBSCRIBER, 


DUTIES OF PARENTS. 

The press is a medium for spreading useful in- 
formation; so | have thought of occasionally send- 
ing you a rambling idea or some thoughts of my 
own; and if I should sometimes intersperse them 
with quotations from some more intellectually gift- 
ed authors, | hope you will not deem it plagiarism. 
They shall have reference to our responsibilities 
and duties, personally and socially, morally and in- 
tellectually. 

We all feel that our personal duties are the high- 
est and most imperative. This is evident from the 
care and anxiety we have for our self-preservation, 
Every day, yea, almost every minute, we perform 
some personal duty, necessary to our well being 
and happiness. In most cases this is natural to 
us; but in many instances it has to be taught us, 
and we have to be guided by the light of science, 
in the best manner of performing such duties, or we 
render ourselves miserable, and as it were, help to 
shorten our existence. 

Next in importance are our social duties—those 
which arise from our relation to our fellow-crea- 
tures and are comprehended in the second great 
commandment of the New Testament. These 
should be daily and regularly explained and en- 
forced, 

In my remarks on this subject I shall have more 
immediate reference to oursocial duties as paren sr 
in the education of our children. The general ne- 
glect of this most important part of education, 
seems to proceed partly from a belief that it is suf- 
ficiently provided for by the instructions of parents 
and ministers of religion. If instructions in social 
duties were sufficiently given elsewhere, it would 
indeed be superfluous to insist upon it in school. 
But this is far from the ease. A large portion of 
the parents, whose children fill the public schools, 
are either disinclined or disqualified by their want 
of education, or by the engrossing nature of their 
occupations, to give suitable instruction in social 
duties, or what produces the same effect, they con- 
ceive themselves to be disqualified. At home, 
then, the instruction is not often obtained, Neith- 
er is it, in very many cases, at church. Many chil- 
dren are of necessity, unfrequent attendants at 
church, Some go not at all; and to many more 
the instructions of the pulpit are not suited. These 
are generally addressed to grown men; and if oc- 
casionally, direct addresses are made to children, 
they are properly more devoted to religious than 
instruction on social duties. A regular course of 


instruction from the pulpit, upon social duties, 
adapted to the capacities of children is, I believe, 
This may be right. and I do not mean 


very rare. 
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to say that it is not. But it certainly is not right 
that in a country like ours, regular systematic in- 
struction in the social relations and duties, should 
nowhere be given. Schools are eminently social 
institutions. They are provided by law, maintain- 
ed at the public expense, and intended for the in- 
struction of the whole community, in those things 
which are essential to the public good. They are 
therefore, especially, and on every account, the 
very place in which instruction on social duties 
should be given. 

Having laid the premises, I shall in my next en- 
deavor to show the way in which schools may be 
made subservient to our instruction in the social 
duties; also, that this is an important public duty 
of the teacher.— Brownsville Times. 'I'wacner, 





Arports, BAdivesses, &e. 





EDUCATIONAL PORTION OF GOV. PACKER’S AN- 
NUAL MESSAGE, 1860. 


The annual report of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools, with the tables and documents 
accompanying it, will exhibit the condition of the 
vast engine of social improvement to which it re- 
lates. ‘The number of pupils, in all the public 
schools of the State, is 634,651—of schools, 11,485— 
and of teachers, 14,071. ‘The schools have been in 
operation, on an average over the whole State, five 
months andninedays. ‘The average salary of male 
teachers, is $24,36, and of female teachers $17,79, 
and the cost of instruction, per pupil, fifty-three 
cents per month. The average tax for tuition, &c., 
is about five and a half mills, and for building pur- 

oses, about three and one-sixth mills, on the dol- 
ar. Including the city of Philadelphia, the en- 
tire cost of tuition, &c., was $2,047,661 92; the 
building expenses $531,413 85; and the whole ex- 
pense of the system, in the State, for the year, 
$2,579,075 77. 

Though the school year ending on the first Mon- 
day of Jnne last, was one of unysual difficulty in 
money affairs, yet the system manifests an encour- 
aging activity in all its departments, while the rate 
of taxation, both for tuition and buildings, would 
appear, from the official report, to have somewhat 
decreased. But, it is by a contrast of the present 
condition of the system, with that of 1854, when 
the agencies now operating so beneficially were 
created, that results are most plainly seen. With- 
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commended to your favorable consideration ; the 
events and experience of the intervening period, 
having increased the conviction of their propriety. 
This is especially the case, in regard to the plan 
devised by the act of 20th of May, 1857, for the 
due training of teachers for the common schools of 
the State. A full supply of competent teachers, is 
admitted by all, to be the great need of the system 
and the first want to be provided for, Unerring 
indications, in every quarter, not only e#tablish this 
fact, but point to the general adoption of the pro- 
posed means, at no distant day. The efforts of 
the teachers, themselves, for professional improve- 
ment, encouraged and sustained by all who duly 
estimate the value and influence of the teacher’s 
office, not only foretell this, but the strong public 
sentiment in favor of institutions for the purpose 
in question, confirms the probability of this result. 
In every quarter, indications of this kind are per- 
ceived—more or less strong in proportion to the 
force of local circumstances. In the Second Nor- 
ma! district, composed of the counties of Lancaster, 
York and Lebanon, an institution, up to the full 
requirements of the law of 1857, has been establish- 
ed and officially recognized, and is now in success- 
ful operation, as a State Normal school. For its 
details the Legislature is respectfully referred to 
the annual report of the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools; but. I should do injustice to the in- 
telligent enterprise which moulded, and the enlarged 
philanthropy which produced, this noble institu- 
tion, as well as to my own feelings, were I to for- 
bear congratulating you upon the result. It is the 
first fruit of a law which seems to be as much in 
accordance with the cautious, yet generous, char- 


‘acter of our people, as it is admirably adapted to 


effect the great end in view. 

All that seems requisite to give full effect and 
general success to the plan, is, at this juncture, to 
guard it from mutilation, or radical change. If 
the intelligent and liberal minds that are now 


\weighing the project, and contemplating its exten- 
‘sion to other parts of the State, be assured that 


'this essential department of public 


in that, period, the whole number of pupils has been 


increased nearly one-seventh—of teachers, one- 
thirteenth—and the salary of teachers, the best 
index of improvement, one-sixth for males, and 
one-fourth for females. These results, with the 
others which the official report will exhibit, uner- 
ringly point to the duty, as well as necessity, of the 
utmost care and attention, on the part «f all pub- 
lic agents, to this primary social institution—pri- 
mary in importance, no less than in the career of 
each citizen. To strengthen, to retain pure, and 
to properly direct, this fountain-head of social in- 
fluence, is, it seems to me, the great duty of the 
law maker, in his highest and most responsible ca- 
pacity, as the framer of the future of the State. 


ed, somewhat at length, to the existing condition 
and further requirements of our school system, in 
the annual message of last year. 


fore, necessary to repeat the suggestions and con- | the office. 
They are again, however, | mation from various and reliable sources, leads to 


clusions then presented, 


this is our settled policy, their efforts will be con- 
centrated, their activity increased, and final success 
be hastened. Whereas, radical or important chan- 
ges, will destroy this growing confidence, crush the 
hopeful efforts now being made, and postpone for 
years, if not totally destroy, all hope of success in 
Instruction, 


law, and 


bring it into general operation, by holding out the 
certainty of State aid to each institution estab- 
lished under it, to be 
fixed by law, shall have been legally recognized, 
and are in fulloperation. ‘The money of the State, 
appropriated in this manner, will effect 
efit, in proportion to the outlay, than in any other 
of the operations of the system. The instruction 
of the child, is a duty; but the instruction of the 
teacher, is economy as well as duty. It will prob- 


The true course will be to cherish the 


as soon as a certain number, 


more ben- 


jably be advisable to make such appropriations 


‘nized and in full operation. 


payable only when the schools are legally recog- 
This course will have 
the double effect of guarding against loss by the 
State, and of stimulating into early existence, a 


sufficient number of institutions to supply the ex- 
The attention of the General Assembly was call-| isting want in every quarter of the State, 


} 


It is not, there-|lic mind will naturally be turned to the results of 


The period for the third election of County Su- 


perintendents is rapidly approaching, and the pub- 


My own observation, as well as infor- 
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the opinion, that this office, when filled by the prop- 
er person, and its duties discharged in full compli- 
ance with the design and spirit of the law creating 
it, has been of great advantage to the schools.— 
Indeed, no candid person can deny the fact, ap- 
parent to even slight observation, that more im- 
provement has been effected in the workings and 
results of the system, since the création of the office 
of County Superintendent, than in any previous 
period of even double duration. It is true, that 
when exercised by incompetent officers, or crippled 
by insufficient compensation, little, if any, advan- 
tage has accrued. But this isno argument against 
the office itself; and it is to be hoped that the di- 
rectors of counties thus heretofore deprived of the 
benefits of this agency, will, at the next election, 
acting under the teachings of experience at home 
and the light of suecess from other parts, correct 
this evil and realize the full benefits of this pro- 
vision of the law. 

The increasing ease and soundness of our finan- 
cial condition, will, at no remote period, justify an 
additionto thecommon school appropriation, The 
general policy of the State has been that each dis- 
trict shall raise within itself the main support of its 
own schools ; but, anannual donation, distributable 
amongst them all, in proportion to population, has 
also been a part of that policy. The object of this 
State grant seems to be two-fold: First—It is a 
means of securing regularity in the proceedings 
and reports of the several districts, so that the De- 
partment of Common Schools shall have the requi- 
site information for the due discharge of its func- 
tions: And second—It lightens, in some degree, 
the burdeu of local taxation, to the relief of the 
poorer and more sparsely peopled districts. An 
increase of the annual appropri tion would enhance 
both these objects, and whenever the finances of 
the government will justify it, commends itself to 
the favorable consideration of the Legislature. 

CHANGE OF DISTRICT BOUNDS. 
Veto Message. 
HK} xecutTive CHAMBER, ) 
Harrishurg, January 5, 1860. f 
Lothe Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
Genti 


ing tlie limits of the Borough of Beallsville, in the 


ven :—The bill entitled “ An act extend- 


County of Washington, for school purposes,” was 
presented for my approval on the 14th day of April 
last. 

It proposes to attach certain specified portions 
of the adjoining townships, belonging to and oc- 
cupied by certain inhabitants named, to the Bor-| 
ough of Beallsville, for school purposes, and is, | 
therefore, objectionable, because it interferes with 
the provisions of the general school law, which | 
makes each township and borough a school district. | 
This organization of districts secures greater 
equality of municipal rights and responsibilities, | 
and greatly promotes the interests of the schools. | 
lhe policy of the school law, in this respect, is un-| 
doubted!y wise and salutary, and should not be de- | 
parted from, except in cases of extreme necessity ; 
ind for such, sufficient provision has already been | 
made by law, through the agency of the courts.— | 
The territory in question should be annexed to} 
Beallsville for all borough purposes, or none; and | 
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sent to the first proposition, they have no just cause 
of complaint in being denied special privileges by 
legislation, that cannot be granted to others, with- 
out destroying the integrity and harmony of the 
school system in one of its most essential and com- 
mendable features. 

If the citizens asking this legislation have not 
proper school facilities in the township, they can 
exert their influence with the directors, or at the 
ballot-box, tosecure a reformation of the school af- 
fairs of the district ; or they can apply to the Court 
of Quarter Sessions for the removal of such mem- 
bers of the board as are unfaithful to their trust, 
and the appointment of suitable persons in their 
place. If the difficulty be owing to the inconve- 
nient location of their proper school house, an ar. 
rangement by which their children may be received 
into the Beallsvilie schools, if there be room for 
them, can be made and enforced under the terms of 
the ninth division of the 23d section of the act of 
1854, which provides that “if it shall be found that 
“on account of great distance from, or difficulty of 
“access to, the proper school house i~ any district, 
‘some of the pupils thereof could be more con- 
‘veniently accommodated in the schools of an ad- 
‘joining district, it shall be the duty of directors 
“or controllers of such adjoining districts, to make 
‘an arrangement by which such pupils may be in- 
‘structed in the most convenient school of the ad- 
* joining district ; and the expense of such instruc- 
“tion shall be paid as may be agreed upon by the di- 
‘rectors or controllers of such adjoining districts,” 

Aside from the insuperable objections upon prin- 
ciple, which have been mentioned, the bill is de- 
fective in permitting the right of suffrage for school 
purposes, on the part of the persons named. in the 
township from which they have detached; or if 
that be not the true construction of the ambiguous 
provisions of the section, then the bill deprives 
them of the right of suffrage for school purposes in 
the township, and does not confer it upon them in 
the borough, and they are to that extent disfran- 
chised. 

Believing that, for the reasons stated. this bill 


-~ 


‘ought not to become a Jaw, it is herewith returned 


to the House of Representatives, where it origina- 
ted, without the Executive approval. 
Wm. F. Packer. 

On the question, 

Shall the vill become a law? 

It was determined in the negitive, as follows :— 
Yeas 2. Nays 79. 

So the bill was lost. 





COMMON SCHOOLS OF PENNA., FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING FIRST MONDAY IN JUNE, 1859. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
GentLemeNn :—The statistical tables, for the past 
year, indicate the steady development, and prospe- 
rous condition of the school system. 


Number of Schools. 
Whole number of schools in the State, exclusive 


of Philadelphia, 11,485 
Increase over last year, 203 
Increase over 1854, 1,298 
Number reported as yet required, 523 


Number in Philadelphia, not reported. 


Length of School Term. 
Average length of time the schools have been open, 5 


if the inhabitants named in this bill will not con-' months and 9 days, against 5 months 7} days last year. 
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Number of Teachers. 
Whole number of teachers, exclusive of Phila- 


delphia, 13,058 
Increase over last year, 230 
Increase over 1854, 1,091 
Male teachers, 8,353 
Male teachers in Philadelphia, 79 

———— 8,431 
Female teachers, 4,706 
Female teachers in Philadelphia, 934 
— 5,640 
Total for the State, 14,071 
Teachers’ Salaries. 
Average salaries of male teachers per month, $24,36 
Increase per month over last year, 11 
Increase per month over 1854, 4,05 
Average salaries of female teachers per month, 17,79 
Increase per month over last year, 57 
Increase per month over 1854, 4,98 
Average salaries in Philadelphia not reported. 
Number of Scholars. 
Whole number of pupils in the common schools, 

exclusive of Philadelphia, 575,257 
Increase over last year, 5.371 
Increase over 1854, 86.559 


Including Philadelphia, (59,394,) the total is, 634,651 
Average Cost of Instruction, 

Average cost of teaching each scholar per month, 
including only teachers’ wages, fuel and con- 
tingencies, 

Which is the same as last year. 

Increase over 1854, 

Including building expenses, rents, repairs, &c., 


53 cts. 


9 cts. 


the average cost for each pupil is, 69 cts. 
An increase per scholar per month of, 4 cts, 


Building Expenses, Rents, Repairs, Se. 
Amount expended for purchasing ground, 
building school houses, renting, repair- 


ing, &c., $531,413 85 
Increase over last year, 77,070 32 
Increase over 1854, 274,677 93 


Tuition, Fuel and Contingencies. 
Amount expended for tuition, fuel and contin- 
gencies, exclusive of Philadelphia, 1,571,880 43 
Increase over last year, §3,216 80 
Increase over 1854, 542,074 76 
Including the total expenditures in Phila- 
delphia, for all purposes, for the year 
ending December 31, 1858, as per re- 
port of the Board of Controllers, 
($475,781 49,) the amount for the 
State is, 
Adding the ** building expenses,” the to- 
tal for the year is, 
Average Rate of Local Taration, 
Average number of mills on the dollar levied for 


2,047,661 92 


2,579,075 77 


school purposes, 5,53 
Average number of mills on the dollar levied for 


building purposes, so far as reported, 3,17 

A decrease was expected in the average salaries 
of teachers, and the length of the school term,.— 
But the disposition sometimes manifested, under 
the severe pressure of the times, to economize at 
the expense of the schoo:s, seems not to have de- 
veloped itself to so great an extent as was feared 
at the beginning of the year. That the workings 
of the system have been fully sustained in these 
two particulars, with an improving estimate of the 
services of female teachers, may very properly be 


regarded, under the circumstances, as satisfactory | 


and encouraging. 
It is earnestly to be hoped, however, that at no 


very remote period, the average salaries of the in-| 
structors of our youth will be, at least, equal to the! 


compensation of brakesmea on railroads, workmen 
about saw mills, or laborers on the highways ; and 


| the school term extended so as to give something 
| like permanent employment, generally, to the mem- 
bers of an established profession, instead of a pre- 
carious support to itinerant school masters. 

The work of education, under whatever auspices, 
‘always requires a large expenditure of time, and 
effort, and money. The common schools are no 
exception to the rule, although less costly by far 
than any others. The very low average taxation 
and cost of instruction exhibited by the tables, are 
such as could not justly be complained of by the 
most parsimonious. But while consoling to the 
prudent and thrifty tax-payer, as well as to the 
short-sighted, who mistakenly regard school money 
as an end instead of a beneficent agent, they at the 
same time speak loudly to the hopeful, progressive 
friends of the cause, of means that are inadequate 
to the momentous results yet to be accomplished, 
and plead irresistibly for the more rapid develop- 
ment of our liberal and expansive educational 
policy. 

OccastonaL SPAtIstics. 

The “special statistics” heretofore given, are not 
again presented, except from a few counties, not 
before reported fully. The principal objects had 
in view have been already subserved in a great mea- 
sure, and for the future the collation of these sta- 
tistics every third year, will doubtless be sufficient 
for all practical purposes. 

The local management of the Schools not being 
every where fully satisfactory, interrogatories were 
appended to the district blanks, calling upon the 
respective boards of directors for brief statements 
with regard to the monthly visitation of the schools, 
the selection of text-books, and the number, con- 
dition, &c., of the school houses. This was done 
to obtain authentic information upon these points 
from the proper official sources; to call the atten- 
tion of directors to the wants of the schools as con- 
nected with a few of the most important duties en- 
joined upon them by law; and thus encourage, if 
possible, a more faithful and systematic adminis- 
tration of the system, in those districts where omis- 
sions may have unfortunately occurred. 

From a large number of districts the replies have 

'been very full and satisfactory; from some none 
were received, and from others the returns have 
been meagre and imperfect, either from a want of 
the precise information, an unwillingness to reveal 
the exact condition of things, or an apprehension 
that the State appropriation might be thereby en- 
dangered, Enough however, has been learned from 
the answers filed and from other sources, to con- 
firm the propriety of theexperiment. The collated 
results are as follows : 
1. Text Books. 

There are in the State, at present, 1754 school 
districts: of this number, L,07L districts are re- 
ported as having selected and in use a series of 
text books, as enjoined by the 25th section of the 
general schoo! law. 

In 44 districts they have been selected, but have 
not yet been introduced, 
| in 207 districts they have been selected, and 
partially introduced, 

In 269 districts no selection has been made. 

And from 193 districts no report has been re- 
ceived upon this subject. 

2. Directors’ School Visits, 

In 889 districts, the Board of Directors are re- 
ported as having visited all the ‘by one 
or more of their number,” ence a month, as requir- 


schools, 
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ed by the fourth paragraph of the 23d section of | management of the institution ; together with an 

the school law. | able exposition of the school policy of the State, by 
In 72 districts, the schools have been visited once’ Dr. Burrowes. 

a month by the Secretary of the Board as District! The only embarrassing provisions of the law, 

Superintendent, under the instructions and forms were the prices of tuition fixed, and the number of 


from the School Department. ‘schools required to enable the act to go into oper- 
In 455 districts, the schools have been visited ation, These were removed by the opportune pas- 
occasionly by directors. ‘sage of the supplement at the last session of the 
In 132 districts, directors do not visit the schools| Legislature. And now, at this early period, the 
at all; Normal school plan of the State, colossal as are 
And 232 districts have made no report on this its proportions, has proved itself to be practical in 
point. |its character and available for the present, as well 
3. School Houses. as the future necessities of the Commonwealth.— 
In 1,027 districts, all the school houses are re-| Every feature in the plan has been tested in the 
ported to be comfortable and fit for their uses, ‘crucible of exporience ; and in the ripe fullness of 
In 345 districts, a majority of the houses are re-| development required by the law, this county train- 
ported to be fit for their intended uses, ing school for teachers, without disturbance to other 
In 62 districts, a majority of the houses are re-| parts of the system, and with scarcely any interrup- 
ported to be unfit, ‘tion to the ordinary routine of its operations, has 
In 115 districts, all the houses are reported to quietly changed its legal style, assimilated its func- 
be unfit. tions to the organized life of the system of which it 
And 235 districts make no report. ‘is the crowning feature, and taken its rightful posi- 
The directors of 94 districts report that they tion asa permanent State institution. 
have too many school houses. That Pennsylvania has, at last, after so many 
In 348 districts, they have too few ; fruitless efforts in other directions, and so much of 
And the remaining districts either have a suf-, hope deferred, secured one of the first wants of her 
ficient number, or are silent upon the subject. system of education, is certainly cause for profound 


The aggregate value of the school buildings with rejoicing and congratulations; moderated some- 
their grounds and furniture, will perhaps amount, what, howevar, by the reflection that it has cost 
to five millions of dollars, as near as can be esti-| the State nothing, and receives nothing from this 
mated from the incomplete returns. rich and powerfui Commonwealth in return for the 

The foregoing statements reveal great wants yet large public benefits it will confer, except the se- 
to be supplied ; but in contrast with the condition curity of vested rights in the normal district to 
of the system as it was known to be five years ago, which it belongs, and the authority given to its di- 
they furnish cheering evidences of reform and pro-| plomas in all parts of the State. 
gress. That the school houses should be comfor-, All the departments and details of the school, its 
table, uniformity of text books established, andthe comprehensive course of study, its methods of 
schools regularly visited, in so many districts, in-| teaching, its faculty and facilities for instruction, the 
dicates an amount of patriotic zeal and fidelity to self-sustaining family system of government, the 
duty, in this most important office of School Di- co-education of the sexes, the arrangements for 
rector, that dry figures can but faintly represent, boarding the students in the institution, and other 
and that merits the most earnest and hearty com- leading features, most of which are peculiar, receiv- 
mendation. Of the neglected districts, it is not’ ed not only the formal official approval, but warm 
necessary to speak in detail at this time. The personal commendation of the distinguished gen- 
negative figures given tell their own story, and tlemen who officiated as inspectors, 
fully explain the inefficiency of thecommon schools) The members of the Senate and House of Rep- 
in the districts which they represent. resentatives are respectfully invited to visit this 

The interrogatories referred to, have been again school, at some convenient period during the session 
submitted to directors, in the hope of getting re- of the Legislature, and carefully examine it through- 
plies from all the districts; and it is believed the out. It is the first under the act. It is second in 
effort will be successful. Assurances have been importance to none of the great public institutions 
received from many quarters, that the neglected whichadornthe Commonwealth. It will have much 
duties, thus pointed out, willbe more faithfully per- to do, by the force of its example, in sustaining 
formed hereafter; and that the expected returns the act, and moulding its operations in other dis- 
will present a fullerand more favorable exhibit than tricts; and the belief is confidently entertaihed that 
that now first published. Atthe close of theschool ocular demonstration will remove all doubts that 
year, the officer then in charge of the Department, may still exist with regard to Normal schools, and 
will have at his command more reliable data for the the duty of the legislative‘authorities towards them. 
computation of the working results of the system.; To the eminent professional! abilities and force 

a : ap of character of the principal of the school, J. P. 

“ a ATE NORMAL St HOOL. Wicksrsham, A. M. are the public mainly indebt- 

Since the last annual report from this Depart- ed for the success of this gigantic experiment.— 
ment, the Lancaster County Normal School, lo- One of its mosi interesting features is the model 
cated at Millersville, has been officially recognized school, in whieh the teacher-students practice the 
as the State Normal school for the second district, art, after having studied the theory of teaching. 
under the provisions of An Act to provide forthe The proper adjustment of this peculiar agency 
due training of teachers for the common schools of proved to be a task of no inconsiderable difficulty, 
the State,” approved the 20th day of May, 1857,and and was a source of more solicitude to the principal 
the supplement thereto, approved the 14th day of than any other part of the machinery. 
April, 1859. The model schools of Massachusetts proved un- 

lhe official proceedings upon that occasion, will successful; none of those visited by Prof. Wicker- 
be found in the appendix to this report; also some sham in other States and the Canadas weae consid- 
detailed information in regard to the character and ered satisfactory ; and for a time, grave doubts ex- 
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isted in his mind as to the practicability of model 
schools in connection with Normal school training. 
The plan now in operation at Millersville was at 
length devised by him, and has been entirely suc- 
cessful in all respects. As it is one of the vital 
points in the workings of the Normal school, a 
few details may not be inappropriate here, 


The Model School. 


The model school room is fifty feet by forty, with 
single desks for one hundred children of different 
ages, four recitation rooms, with one thousand two 
hundred feet of black-board surface ; a private room 
for the principal of the model school; and suitable 
apparatus to illustrate the studies pursued. The 
branches taught are the alphabet, pronunciation, 
spelling, reading, writing, drawing, vocal music, 
geography, grammar, arithmetic, and the history 
of the United States. There are about thirty class 
recitations daily. The classification, government 
and general management of the school, are under 
the direction of the principal of the model school, 
who remains all the time in the school room, exeept 
when business calls him to one of the recitation 
rooms. 


The graduating class of the Normal School, and} 


such other students of the scientific and classical 
courses as desire to obtain the teachers’ diploma, 
become the faculty of the model school and do its 
teaching. ‘The members of the senior class in the 
Normal! School having reached the class by a due 


course of study, and attended the course of lectures | 


by the principal of the Normal School, on the theory 


of teaching, take their place as a class and do the! 


teaching of the model school. Al] the members of 
the class attend the opening exercises of the model 
school, after which, during the day, each student- 
teacher has such recitations, and at such times, as 
suit the necessities of the school. At present, they 


teach, each, one hour per day, and in that time hear | 


two classes. These are changed every month, with 
the view of giving more general practice. Mutual 


visitations take place among the student-teachers | 


before the changes take place, in order to harmonize 
their methods. 

The principal of the Normal school spends two 
days each week in the model school, for the pur- 
pose of witnessing the methods of teaching, and 
the skill with which they are applied. The student- 
teachers meet the principal of the Normal School 
on each alternate day, for a class recitation in the 
practice of teaching. The order of exercises at 
their meetings is as follows: “ First. Inquiries on 
the part of the student-teachers in reference to 
points of difficulty in teaching ; Second. Remarks 
by the principal upon the observations made in his 


visits; Vhird. Methods of teaching each branch of 


study, considered in detail, and with respect to the 
principles upon which all true methods must be 
founded.” 

The recitations of the student-teachers in the 
model school,‘are so arranged that they do not take 
place while the senior class is engaged in the model 
school. 

The following are the advantages of a model 
school, conducted upon this plan: 

“Ist. A high degree of class-interest is created 
on the part of the student-teachers. 2d. The reci- 
tation of the student-teachers to the principal, gives 
point and system to their teaching. 3d. Such 
watchful inspection guards both the interests of 
the student-teachers and their pupils. 4th. The 
pupils in the model school are well taught, and are 


great 


|not subject to the experiments of the ignorant or 


untrained. 5th. It secures six months to the stu- 
dent-teacher, in which to practice the art of teach- 
ing. 6th. The members of the class engaged in 
teaching, do not lose any recitations in the Nor- 
mal school.” 

The present senior class is one of unusual prom- 
ise. When they graduate in April next, the rich 
first fruits of our first State Normal School, will 
be such as to challenge the severest scrutiny of the 
most captious and unbelieving opponent of special 
Normal training for teachers. One of the most 
attractive and convincing performances during the 
official inspection, was the teaching done by this 
senior class in the model school. If they and their 
successors, when they receive their State diplomas, 
go out, with devoted loyalty of purpose, into the 
famishing common schools that need their services 
and eagerly await their coming, such revolutions 
will be made in the communities where they may 
locate, as will, in the outcome, amply reward their 
labors, and lift the public schools, under their 
charge, to the level of undisputed superiority. 

Future Poniey. 

The recognition of the first Normal school under 
the act, amongst others, the following 
points : 

1. An example for the study and guidance of 
other Normal school districts, without the risk and 
expense, on their part, of untried experiments. 

2. A source for the supply of thoroughly trained 
teachers for the common schools. 

3. A State standard for the professional qualifi- 
cations of teachers. 

4, State certificates not only to graduates, but 
to common school teachers of the required experi- 
ence, who may be able to pass a successful exami- 
nation. 

‘The favorable influence of these few settled pro- 
positions, will be felt to the remotest limits of the 
Commonwealth. 

Our Normal school system having now been 
happily inaugurated, its preservation intact, and 
its extension to other districts, become questions 
of the first importance. It has often seemed strange 
that it should require so much of effort and argu- 
ment, appeal and illustration, to vindicate with the 
public at large, the self-evident principles on which 
the common schools are based, and by the light of 
which they should be conducted. This surprise, 
however, is greatly lessened by the discovery of the 
chaos of opinion that seems to be prevalent amongst 
leading educational men in and out of the State, 
with regard to equally self-evident propcsitions 
connected with Normal instruction, and the or- 
ganization and management of Normal schools.— 
But, through the midst of cloudy theories and pro- 
longed conflicts of interest, Pennsylvania has 
bravely worked her way into the clear light of de- 
monstrated principles; and it needs now but a little 
firmness and fostering liberality on the part of her 
responsible authorities, to make what has already 
been secured, progressive and perpetual, 

No modification of the essential features of our 
Normal system are advised. On the con- 
trary, it is earnestly recommended that the require- 
ments of the act be firmly maintained in their in- 
tegrity, and that no Normal school be recognized 
as a State institution, except in pursuance of the 
thorough and impartial inspection now required 
under the act. This is alike justice and sound 
policy. 


secures, 





To protect the Normal school system, and aid its 
development in other districts, and to provide, at 
the same time, for imperious current wants of the 
common schools, two things, in the opinion of the 
undersigned, are necessary: lst. That appropria- 
tions be made to State Normal schools. 2d. That 
teachers’ county institutes be recognized by law, 
and aided by a small appropriation fromthe public 
Treasury. The money, in the one case, to be paid 
only when the schools have been recognized and in 
full operation, as heretofore recommended by the 
Governor; and in the other to be used exclusively 
to procure suitable instructors for the institutes. 

The Normal school districts are about equal in 

opulation, (200,000,) but not equal in wealth.— 

‘here is scarcely one of them, however, where 
much interest is taken in school affairs, in which, 
by proper effort in canvassing the different counties, 
sufficient money could not, after a time, be realized 
by small subscriptions of stock; yet, as a general 
rule, the weight of the enterprise must rest upona 
few in the neighborhood where the school is to be 
located. A contingent appropriation of ten thou- 
sand dollars would soon determine what districts 
would be likely to make successful efforts under the 
act. No safer investment could be made, for the 
State has everything to gain and nothing to lose, 
by such an arrangement. 

Teacuers’ Institutes, 

Still there are many promising sections of the 
State where, from the want of unity of purpose, 
suitable teaching mind to head the movement, or 
because public sentiment is not yet prepared to 
move in this direction, the wants of the schools re- 
quire appliances of a more diffusive and immediately 
available character. ‘Those appliances are teach- 
ers’ institutes, ‘They are second, and second only, 
in importance to State Normal schools. No one, 
familiar with their operations, when rightly conduc- 
ted, can have any doubt as‘to their vital import- 
ance to the system, and their beneficent influence 
upon teachers and public sentiment. 

Thus far, in this State, they have been purely 
voluntary, and have been successful in proportion 
to their means, material and management. Insome 
counties, none have been held ; in others they have 
been attended by various degrees of success—from 
feebleness and failure, to the very highest efficiency 
and usefulness. In some few prominent counties, 
after years of preparatory effort, with frequent as- 
sistance from abroad, with leading professional and 
other minds at home to aid and direct, institutes 
have become wholly self-sustaining, and furnish 
proud examples for imitation wherever circumstan- 
ces will permit. But exceptions are not rules ; the 
counties and their resources are not equal ; and to 
expect as much of the backward as of the most 
favored counties, without the previous training and 
liberal advantages the latter have enjoyed, is both 
illogical and unjust. 

Teachers, aided by their Superintendents, have 
certainly made noble efforts in their own behalf.— 
Yet in a majority of the counties, it is undeniable 
that institutes have not been uniformly as well di- 
rected and efficient as they should be; and in many, 
where a measurable degree of success has been 
achieved, the pecuniary burthen upon teachers has 
been onerous. They are anxious to improve them- 
selves; they seek professional light and guidance ; 
they desire and need, from whatever quarter, the 
presence of instructors of higher attainments and 
larger experience than themselves, not to supplant 
or overshadow, but to aid and efvate them; and 
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have freely contributed of their slender means to 
pay for their services. But when it takes a full 
months’ salary out of a four or five months school 
term, to sustain the annual institute of a week, and 
the wages paid by directors do not keep pace with 
the expense and the improvement, these efforts be- 
come more or less discouraging. The State being 
as much benefitted by institutes, through the con- 
sequent improvement in the schools, as teachers 
themselves, the impression has extensively pre- 
vailed, and still exists in full force, that the State 
should lend some slight assistance to these move- 
ments. 

The views heretofore expressed officially upon 
this point, have undergone no change. On the 
contrary, every year’s experience and personal ob- 
servation of the condition and wants of the system 
in all parts of the State, have but strengthened and 
confirmed first impressions, Nearly the whole 
teaching force of the State is changed about once 
in six years, though the profession will become per- 
manent in proportion to the inducements held out. 
This large amount of new material should be reach- 
ed, stimulated, vivified, by legally authorized and 
properly endowed institutes. The assertion is ven- 
tured here with uuhesitating confidenee, that an 
appropriation at the rate of fifty to one hundred 
dollars per county, judiciously applied to institutes, 
would, for a few years to come, do more for the im- 
provement of the mass of the teachers, than an 
equal sum of money applied in any other way. It 
will also, by satisfying an acknowledged want, avert 
demands for State Normal Schools of less calibre 
and cost than the one now recognized; and at the 
same time do very much to prepare the way for the 
requisite supply of schools under the terms of the 
act. The repeated recommendations from this de- 
partment, in this behalf, in former years, are again 
earnestly commended to your favorable considera- 
tion. 

District or township institutes fill a measure of 
local usefulness that cannot well be over estimated, 
If they were recognized by law, as suitable agencies 
for the improvement of teachers and scholars, some 
honest, but inconvenient prejudices would be at 
once removed in many localities. 





Orner Normat Movements. 

In October last a pressing invitation was accep- 
ted to visit the Normal school at Edinboro, Erie 
county, in the twelfth Normal district. The trus- 
tees commenced with a village academy, but the 
passage of the Normal act. prompted them to high- 
eraims They have the buildings and grounds call- 
ed for in the act, except one boarding house for 
150 students, which is yet to beerected. The build- 
ings are painted white and present a tasteful and 
imposing appearance, There is a school of one 
hundred children on the first floor of the chapel 
building, partly in use as a model school; and one 
hundred students of both sexes in the Normal 
school, under the care of the Principal, and one 
lady assistant, as instructors. The establishment 
has cost $15,000, of which a portion is debt; and it 
will require $6,000 more to complete it for recogni- 
tion, and from $1,000 to $4.000 more to furnish a 
library, apparatus, &c..—making the whole cost $25,- 
000. The buildings are frame, weather-boarded, and 
wood is the only fuel. The total cost of the Millers- 


ville School is $60,000; but the buildings are of 
brick, roofed with slate, and warmed by furnaces in 
the cellars, and this. in connection with the difference 
in the price of land and of labor, accounts for the 
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difference in the cost of the two institutions. The 
proprietors of the Edinboro School are men of mode- 
rate means, and have exhibited great nerve and pub- 
lic spirit in what they have attempted and accom- 
plished. ‘They have been hindered by the hard times, 
and the uncertainty that prevailed until last spring 
with regard to the ultimate fate of the Normal act. 
They are now making efforts to complete their ar- 
rangements. The position of this school illustrates 
the benefits that would be derived from a contingent 
appropriation to Normal Schools. 

There are other private schools of a Normal char- 
acter scattered over the State, but no direct informa- 
tion has been received with regard to any movement 
under the act. 

Provision not having been heretofore made to carry 
out all the details of the Normal act, an appropria- 
tion will be necessary to defray the expenses of the 
Inspectors of the State Normal School of the second 
district ; also, to pay for advertising the recognition 
of the school in the several connties of the district, 
as required by law; and to procure the necessary 
blanks for the State certificates, to be granted to the 
students who graduate as teachers. 

SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

Next to its teaching force, and means of support, 
an indispensable requisite to the full success of any 
public system of education, is, close and efficient sup- 
ervision. 

This fundamental truth finds many forcible illus- 
trations in our own experience; beginning with the 
strong contrast in the condition of tne school system 
before and since the act of 1854, and confirmed by 
the local fluctuations in its prosperity since the date 
of that enactment. 

Districts with good directors one year, and negli- 
gent directors the uext, feel the difference like a 
change from positive to negitive electricity. Bor- 
oughs could be named in which the proper grading 
of the schools by intelligent and energetic School 
Boards, with no transfers of pupils permitted from 
the lower to the higher grades except upon merit, af- 
ter an impartial examination, has, in a single term, 
so elevated the character of the schools, as to at- 
tract pupils from abroad; yet the very next year, un- 
fortunate changes in the Board, carelessness in the 
selection of teachers, the transfer of pupils, and over- 
sight of the schools, has, in a great measure, disor- 
ganized them before the term was half over, and 
made them as unpopular as they were before accept- 
able. 

The accession to office of an efficient and accepta- 
ble County Superintendent, in place of one of an op- 
posite character, is soon felt in its happy influence 
upon the schools, and upon public sentiment ; whilst 
the selection of an obnoxious officer, in a county that 
had been previously well administered, proves dam- 
aging and disasterous. 

The State Superintendent of Illinois, in his last 
biennial report to the Legislature, expresses the 
opinion that Pennsylvania has the “ best system of 
school supervision in any State in the Union,” and 
in confirmation of that fact, recommends the creation 
of the office of county superintendent in place of a 
part of their present school machinery. This is but 
one of many similar testimonials that could be cited, 
showing the estimate placed upon our school system 
in other States. 

Our own public understand better than formerly 
that such estimates are just and true, and are more 
disposed to do justice to one of the most important 
agencies ever introduced into the workings of the 


system, and to which belongs the credit ot the vast 
change for the better that has been made in our ed- 
ucational prospects in the last few years. 

The county superintendency has been successful 
in exact proportion to the fitness and fidelity of the 
officer, modified, in some instances, by the inadequate 
compensation paid, or the persistent want of co-op- 
eration on the part of directors. But with all the 
inequality of results, the $38,840 of annual salaries 
to sixty-four county superintendents, hasbeen a good 
investment for the Siate. The office has been worth 
vastly more in the aggregate than it has cost. Aside 
from other permanent benefits conferred through a 
thousand lesser channels of influence, it has given us 
our first State Normal School, and without it we 
shall not soon have another, nor can the prosperity 
of the one be maintained at its highest level. A 
three month’s institute, held by the county superin- 
tendent in an unfinished academy building at Millers- 
ville, to drill his teachers, suggested the idea of a 
permanent Normal school at that place; and from 
this incidental beginning, one step after another, in 
the midst of many discouragements, has led to results 
in the shape of the State training schools for teach- 
ers, that are of incalculable value. 


SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS. 

The office has been embarrassed by inequalities of 
territory and compensation that could not heretofore 
be adjusted. But the proper time seems to have at 
lengtharrived to cure some existing defects, and make 
the system more uniformly efficient. 

When its duties are properly performed, it is the 
hardest worked office under the government, except 
in a few of the smaller counties; and in the larger 
counties—which have generally been amongst the 
best administered—the labors imposed are excessive 
and sometimes severely try the courage of the most 
faithful and devoted superintendents. The indolent 
are, of course, the first to become untrue to their 
trust. The annual examination of from four to eight 
hundred teachers, and the ‘visitation, mostiy during 
inclement portions of the year, of from two hundred 
to four hundred and fifty schools, scattered over a 
territory of from eight to twelve hundred square 
miles, not always of the smoothest topography, be- 
sides holding institutes and addressing public meet- 
ings, presents a programme of operations from which 
the most exacting opponent of the system would shrink 
in dismay. Yet none of the duties enjoined by 
the law can be relinquished, but their range should 
rather be enlarged than otherwise. But as at pre- 
sent constituted the friends of the system feel that in 
the larger counties too much is imposed upon one 
man ; and opponents inconsiderably find fault with 
the best directed efforts, because every item of duty 
in such cases is not performed with rigorous punctu- 
ality. No apology is here intended for intentional 
neglect of duty or that arising from indifference ; for 
the moment a County Superintendent discovers that 
he is unwilling or unable to attempt a full and faith- 
ful performance of duty, according to the letter 
and spirit of the law, he should at once vacate the 
office, or be displaced. The office was created for 
the public, and not individual benefit. 

Some superintendents have, at times, and with 
great advantage to all concerned, employed and paid 
one or more of their best teachers to aid in the ex- 
aminations, or visit schools. It is respectfully re- 
commended that this practice be sanctioned and reg- 
ulated by law, as the best means of meeting the 
difficulty. In New York, the State is divided into 
districts with about one hundred and twenty-five 
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schools, and a school commissioner for each district ; 
but this plan cuts up the counties and isolates the 
different portions, and is objectional on that ground. 
There is needed with us from one to three assistants 
in the large counties, according to their size and the 
amount of labor to be performed. ‘The only difficul- 
ty is in providing for their compensation. But, as 
they may not be needed all the time, and active, am- 
bitious teachers could always be found willing to try 
a short term of service, the additional expense is not 
an insurmountable objection. 

It would be advisable, also, to fix the salaries of 
county superintendents by law, as in the case of as- 
sociate judges, in order to remove that fruitful source 
of difficulty and dissatisfaction from the triennial 
conventions of directors—leaving to them the single 
duty of electing the superintendent. If this cannot 
conveniently be done, authority might be given to 
adjust them by computation according to some given 
standard ; as, for instance, the number of schools 
and number of square miles in the county, or such 
other data as would best approximate the labor to 
be performed and expense incurred. And if no bet- 
ter arrangement be practicable, the correction of ex- 
treme errors, either way, in the salaries voted in 
convention, should be authorized. 

With an approximate equalization of duties and 
compensation, and explicit authority to make re- 
movals from office for any lack of fitness or fidelity, 
the office would at once attain a degree of efficiency 
and usefulness in all the counties, that has not hith- 
erto been attainable, 


Turrp ELection or SuPERINTENDENTS. 

On the first Monday in May next, the tri-ennial 
conventions will assemble for the third time to elect 
County Superintendents. The office and its duties 
are now better understood than formerly. Since the 
first election, a race of energetic and progressive 
practical teachers has come upon the stage of ac- 
tion—to whom, and not to Wisabled, inert, or unsue- 
cessful members of other professions, the office prop- 
erly belongs ; and with due caution and a desire to 
secure the fittest men, there can be little difficulty in 
making proper selections, and slight danger of mis- 
take. 

ReMOVAL OF SUPERINTENDENTS, 

The power conferred upon the State Superinten- 
dent by the 46th Section of the general school law, 
to remove County Superintendents from office, hay- 
ing been virtually abrogated by the decision of Su- 
preme Court, in the case of Field vs. Commonwealth, 
8th Casey’s reports, page 478, it becomes necessary 
to refer the matter to the Legislature. The case 
originated in the removal of Mr. Krewson, Superin- 
tendent of Schuylkill county. The syllabus of the 
case will be found in its appropriate place in the ap- 
pendix. The elaborate opinion of the Court, and the 
cogent dissenting opinion of the Chief Justice, are 
too voluminous for re-publication. 

It was formerly the impression that the action of 
the State Superintendent in such cases could not be 
reviewed by a county jury, nor re-examined in the 
form of proceeding now established by the Court.— 
Hence, under the pleadings in the case, the question 
of power only was presented, and the case turned 
mainly upon the form of the notice of removal; the 
occurrences and correspodence which preceded it, 
and upon which it was based, not being then the 
subject of judicial investigation. 

An attempt has since been made to dispose of the 
case, in literal compliance with the directions of the 
court. A hearing was had at the Department, run- 
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ning through two days, in which the party on trial 
was represented by eminent counsel, and the defence 
conducted with the technical precision of a court of 
law. Questions were raised that, under the decision, 
cannot be finally disposed of in the Department.— 
Amongst other points, it was objected that the school 
system being the creature of the statute, County 
Superintendents, under the letter of the law, are in- 
dependent officers of the system; and aside from the 
distribution of the district blanks, are not subject to 
instructions from the State Superintendent, under the 
section prescribing his duties and powers, nor amen- 
able to him for disregarding them, even when the re- 
sult of complaints from aggrieved parties : that under 
the decision of the court in this case, the State 
Superintendent, in cases of removal, is exclusively a 
judge, and not the executive head of the system, and 
cannot be both judge and accuser; that he cannot, 
of his own motion, take official cognizance of any 
delinquency on the part of County Superintendents, 
nor prefer charges, nor cite them for trial himself; 
and in the case of complaints from third persons, the 
“hearing” spoken of by the court mast be a “ judi- 
cial” hearing, and only testimony that would be com- 
petent in a court of law can be received. 

These objections, if valid, paralyze the general ad- 
ministration of the system, as the decision itself has 
already crippled its workings. But whatever may be 
their ultimate fate, they are not less plausible than 
the propositions already sustained by the court. For 
more than twenty years the standing rule in this De- 
partment, in all cases of reasonable doubt, has been 
to give the school law “ a liberal construction in favor 
of the system ;” and it is difficult to understand how 
the system can be successfuliy administered upon any 
other principle. The act gives only the naked power 
of removal, without any auxiliary process whatever ; 
the Superintendent has to deal with parties in remote 
parts of the Commonwealth ; and teachers and direc- 
tors can seldom appear at the Department in person. 
The decision of the court is positive and obligatory, 
but what may be its exact scope and limits, must be 
left to the future to determine. 

The points raised will be pressed to the last point 
of resistance, and the radical difficulty lies here :—as 
soon as a removal is made, no matter how meritori- 
ous in the official judgment of the State Superinten- 
dent, his decision as to what constitutes “ neglect of 
duty” or “ incompetency,” is at once traversed, and 
as soon as an appointment is made to fill the vacancy, 
the displaced officer procures a writ of quo warranto 
against his successor, who isan innocent party in the 
transaction, the State Superintendent being the re- 
sponsible party, though not upon the record. A 
jury trial is had, and the case goes to the Supreme 
Court upon writ of error, for final decision or rever- 
sal. But, in the first place, this Department is not 
provided with funds for such purposes, and a special 
appropriation at once becomes necessary to enable 
the State Superintendent to employ counsel, and de- 
fray the expenses of this protracted and costly litiga- 
tion. And, in the next place, if this be arranged, 
and a denial of justice to teachers on account of their 
limited pecuniary resources be thus prevented, it will, 
under ordinary circumstances, require froin six to 
twelve months or more to get a decision from the 
Supreme Court; and during allthat long period there 
would be two persons claiming the office and the 

Salary, and neither directors, teachers or State Super- 
| intendent able to tell which is the legal officer; and 
‘beside the confusion in school affairs, the county be 
kept in a state of constant excitement by the adhe- 
‘rents of the respective parties, and the uncertainty 
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of their conflicting claims—a condition of things so |wards ben e not ps caneaiids ated under the second 
intolerable, and so illy calculated to commend the section of the act of 1854, but it is probable that, at 
school system to public favor, that it has been deemed no very distant period, that important point will be 
the better policy to submit the matter to the Legis- ‘reached, and its advantages realized. If the citizens 
lature. |of the place—who are w armly in favor of the school 

The power of removal should either be conclusive, ‘sys stem in the abstract—were conscious of the exact 
or not conferred at all. Under existing circumstan- | wants of the schools, and the measures necessary to 
ces it isa nullity. The presumption of law is against | perfect them, public opinion would not only ¢ heer- 
the State Superintendent and his prerogative, and in- | fully sustain the progressive policy of the directors, 
stead of a removal being a remedy for grievances, it | but would cordially urge the consummation of their 
is but the beginning of others that are worse. In-j|sagacious plans for the future, at an earlier day than 
stead of the State Superintendent being the respon- now seems practicable. 
sible authority apparently designated in the act, he 
is merely an intermediate agent to inaugurate pro- 
ceedings that must be finally passed upon by other | 
tribunals, of whose views and action he can only form | 
a conjectural opinion. And if he should be obliged | 
to make two or more removals in the same year, the 
state of affairs would be still more embarrassing. 

A financial difficulty, growing out of this case, re- 
mains to be adjusted. Mr. Krewson claims the sal- 
ary from the date of his removal until his restoration 
by the Supreme Court, and has refused the whole, 
unless that be included. William A. Field, Esq., 
who held the commission by appointment, was paid 
to the beginning of the quarter immediately prece- 
ding the decision of the court. It is understood that 
the Auditor General refuses to recognize Mr. Krew- 
son’s claim for that period, unless authorized by the 
Legislature. Mr. Field performed all the duties of 
the office, under circumstances of great difficulty, un- 
til displaced by the court. He was appointed be- 
cause of his fitness for the post, without solicitation |“! i . é é 
on his part, or any previous knowledge that a vacancy of pupils in early youth or dawning W omanhood, with 
was to be made, or his services invoked: and while catalogue of text-books and studies that might 
in service, proved himself to be a competent and most astonish a university ; and is prolitic in superficial 
valuable officer. There is certainly a strong equity |“ttalnments, or feeble health, broken constitutions and 
in his case, and ‘authority is asked to pay him in full, premature graves, that are ignorantly, but not the 
and to adjust Mr. Krewson’s unsettled claims. less falsely and irreverent] charged to “a mysterious 

It is proper to state here, for the public informa- Providence,” instead of inexcusable violations of the 
tion, that, in making appointments to fill vacancies physical laws of our being, so obvious and palpable, 
in the oflice of County Superintendent, qualifications that he who runs maj read, tn its immediate appli- 
are the guiding rule of action, without regard to par- cation and ultimate results, the policy referred to is 
tizan or other irrelevant considerations. ‘The record ®2 OU'lTase Upon humanity, and . eaeegd against 80- 
of appointments, numbering more than fifty in the Clty: Veachers deplore it, pupils sink under it, me- 
last five years, will amply vindicate the independent dical authorities denounce it, cemeteries and insane 


policy of the Department in this respect asylums are replenished by it, but private interests 
and a misguided public opinion permit, as yet, no 


Rvurat Grapvep Scnoors,. jadequate reform. 

A rural graded school has been established, andin| The opinion seems to prevail, that because hard- 
successful operation, in Allegheny district, Armstrong headed lawyers, or energetic merchants, in the matu- 
county ; Penn district, Berks county ; Wells district, | rity of a vigorous manhood, can bend their utmost 
Fulton county; East Donegal district, Lancaster |powers of mind, ear! y and late, to their respective 
county ; and Jenkens district, Luzerne county ; most! pursuits during term-time or the spring sales, the 
of them in the face of much prejudice and misappre- same fierce intensity of prolonged mental applica- 
hension. In Washingtonville, Montour county, ad-|tion is proper for children and youth, and can be 
vanced pupils from all parts of the township are re- safely exacted of them; and thus the period of life, 
ceived into the higher grade, equally with those from that should be one of genial culture, and the gradual, 
the immediate vicinity, thus securing a central town- | natural, healthful development of the whole being, 
ship high school. Others have, perhaps, been es-| becomes one of painful sacrifice and misdirected self- 
tablished, but they have not been reported to the | destroying effort. 

Department. | . 

Movements, in this direction, were officially recom- | Primary Instrvertion, 
mended more than twenty years ago. These instan-| The popular notions are sadly at fault with regard 
ces are highly important illustrations of the design | to the true character and objects of primary instruc- 
and tendencies of the system, and deserve honorable | tion, the qualifications of the teacher, and the proper 
mention here upon their own merits, and as incen- methods for developing and training the juvenile 
tives to similar action elsewhere. — An official re port upon this important sub- 

| ject has been inserted in the appendix, for the guid- 


Top > (ap 
: Pug State Capitan, lance of directors, and the information of the public. 
treat improvement has been made in the school | 


affairs of Harrisburg during the last few years, es- Tue State Appropriation. 
pecially in buildings and furniture ; and the work is} A liberal increase in the general appropriation to 
steadily progressing by “regular sieges.” The two'the common schools is greatly needed at the present 





MispirEcTED Epvcation, 

In some of the rural districts, directors persist, re- 
gardless of complaints and remonstrance, in keeping 
the schools open seven and eight hours a day, often 
with only a short intermission at noon, and the school 
houses not always properly furnished and ventilated. 
|The practice apparently originates in an unconsci- 
ousness of the radical difference between mental and 
manual labor; and the belief that if, for instance, a 
robust wood-chopper can swing his axe all day with- 
out injury, the brain-work of growing children can 
be adjusted to a similar standard. 

These errors of unlettered ignorance find their 
counter-part in more enlightened communities, in the 
forcing system of tuition still too often encountered 
in both public and private schools in our commercial 
metropolis, and some of our interior cities and large 
towns. Mistaking knowledee for education, this un- 
fortunate system brings its hydraulic pressure to bear 
with remorseless cruelty apon the immature intellects 
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time. The system has been established by State the school law; confer with citizens, superinten- 


authority, and its acceptance decreed in every dis- 
trict. The obligations of law and social duty in this 
regard, have been faithfully met by the public ; many 
of the least wealthy districts having paid for school 
and building purposes, as high as fifteen, twenty, 
and even twenty-six mills upon the dollar, every year 
since 1855; and some of them thirteen mills annually 
for school purposes alone. Having proved their 
loyalty to the system under such trying circumstan- 
ces, the people look to their Representatives for a 
larger measure of relief than has yet been afforded. 
In the wealthy and most populous districts, east of 
the mountains, where the schools are generally con- 
ducted on a much larger scale of operations, and the 
public are not insensible to the pressure of much 
lower rates of taxation, the directors are amongst the 
earliest and most importunate applicants for their 
distributive share; and every dollar received from 
the State is of material advantage. 

Whatever will lighten the burthens, or extend the 
resources of the districts, will increase the popularity 
and invigorate the operations of the system. Hence 
the importance of a larger appropriation at this time, 
when the system is ripe for enlarged progressive ac- 
tion of the most promising character, The finances 
of the State are in good condition; the State tax 
has been reduced; the State debt is being rapidly 
diminished, and is no ‘onger a source of public anx- 
iety ; and an increase of the usual appropriation by 
one-fourth or one-third, would encourage both direc- 
tors and people, and greatly strengthen the system. 
It appears that of the total revenues of the State, 
less than three-sevenths are derived from the State 
tax of two and a half mills on real and personal pro- 
perty; so that instead of drawing wholly upon that 
fund, more than four-sevenths of the school appro- 
priation comes from the ordinary sources of revenue, 
and is to that extent a clear gain to the districts in 
all parts of the State. ; 

The heavy frosts which scourged the western coun- 
ties in June last, followed by others at subsequi ni 
periods, and from which they have but partially re- 
covered, add great force to these recommendations. 
In some of the northern and western counties, farm- 
ers find great difficulty in keeping their cattle over 
the winter, or have been obliged to sell off their stock 
altogether, and are otherwise embarrassed for the 
season, in their means of living, and their resources 
for the support of the schools. A generous policy 
now on the part of the Legislature, would meet the 
grateful approval of a patient and patriotic people, 
who have proved their devotedness to the cause of 
popular education by their sacrifices in its bebalf. 


Conciusion. 

Confident of the practical superiority of our School 
system, if protected against crude theories and rash 
innovations—whether originating in individual im- 
patience, local disturbances, or covert hostility— 
steadfast adherence to the general provisions and 
essential features of the system, has been uniformly 
and earnestly recommended. Denunciations have 
been visited upon this unyielding tenacity of purpose 
by friends and opponents alike, and alike unjust.— 
Time has effectually vindicated the soundness of the 
policy. ‘The system is stronger to-day, and has been 
more progressive, because of it. Its future prosper- 


ity will be in exact proportion to the maintainance 
of the same policy hereafter. 

Visiting different portions of the Commonwealth 
from time to time, during the past five years, to ad- 
just controversies, explain the policy and details of | 


dents, directors and teachers ; address meetings and 
institutes, and endeavor to infuse life and uniformity 
into the workings of the system, has required official 
travel to the amount of nearly forty thousand miles, 
sometimes under favorable, sometimes under inau- 
spicious circumstances ; yet it is believed not wholly 
in vain. It was soon discovered, from the avalanche 
of correspondence pouring into the Department, that 
there were difficulties in public sentiment lying be- 
hind the individual questions presented, that could be 
better adjusted by oral explanations in a public meet- 
ing or personal interview, than by the most elaborate 
correspondence, The county superintendency being 
greatly misunderstood, it was found that both the 
office and the officer not unfrequently needed expla- 
nation and defence from head-quarters. In other 
States these visitations are enjoined by law, and pro- 
vision made for them accordingly. Here they have 
been voluntary, or rather, involuntary, under the 
pressure of necessity. ‘The law does not require the 
State Superintendent to set foot out of the Depart- 
ment for any official purpose, except to inspect or 
visit State Normal schools ; and perhaps this fact, in 
connection with what has beenattempted as occasion 
would permit, may relieve, somewhat, the force of 
complaints that more labor has not been performed 
of this description. 

In dealing with disputes and controversies, it has 
been the uniform policy to localize school disputes 
as much as possible, and by confining them to the 
neighborhood, lessen their asperities, and secure an 
earlier restoration of harmony and co-operation. In 
the endless diversity of local circumstances and inci- 
dents, and the unsettled state of public opinion, any 
other course would have been injudicious and inju- 
rious, 

The expiration of the term of office of the State 
Superintendent, with the close of the school year on 
the first Monday in June next—six months in advance 
of the meeting of the next Legislature, and at a 
time which will not permit the present incumbent to 
report the operations of the last year of his official 
connection with the system—may, perhaps, justify 
the remark upon this occasion, that the services and 
sacrifices of its friends during the last five years are 
not likely soon to be forgotten by the various fune- 
tionaries of the system, who have borne the brunt of 
the contest during that disturbed and difficult transi- 
tion period, and who can now rejoice with them in 
the ultimate success which has beenachieved, Five 
years ago the dubious question was, can the immense 
fabric of the revised school system be held together, 
until it can be successfully operated, and its merits 
demonstrated by its results? Now, with an enlarged 
organization, and firmer foothold, the only question 
is, how can it best be improved, expanded, strength- 
ened? In transferring the arduous guidance of the 
system to other hands, at the appointed time, the 
undersigned is happy in the consciousness, that 
through the combined operative and protecting in- 
fluences that have been at work, the system is in bet- 
ter condition, and upheld by a more appreciative 
public sentiment, than at any former period in its 
history; and with no adverse, and some slight pro- 
gressive legislation at this propitious period, it will 
enter at once, with larger powers and more adequate 
resources, upon a career of expansive and unexam- 
pled prosperity. 

Henry ©, Hickor, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 

DerartMEeNntT or Common ScHoots, 

Harrisburg, January 10, 1860. } 
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